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In This Issue 


HE “How to go about it” technique is de- 
‘Lane by S. S. Springer of Indianapolis 
in his article “‘A Blueprint for Manage- 
ment.” Begin, he says, with an over-all 
plan, blueprint it, and follow through ac- 
cording to specifications. The result: im- 
proved quality of performance as the goal 
is reached. p. 3 


GAIN we are reminded that “great oaks 
A from little acorns grow.”” Thus has it 
been with Virginia’s management-planning 
program which has evolved through the 
course of time from the considered thinking 
and patient effort of staff at all levels. 
John W. Stephens, Jr. of the Virginia Un- 
employment Compensation Commission 
describes this experience in his State. _p. 7 


vERY local office is ambitious to fill a 
E fair share of the jobs opening up in a 
community during a given time. This am- 
bition will be realized if staff will look 
ahead, think ahead, work ahead, and work 
together. This is the essence of Earle C. 
Duncan’s message as he lets us share the 
experience of his office staff as it teamed 
up to give timely, personalized service and 
thereby win a greater number of job orders 
from the community’s employers. p. 11 


RED HETZEL, Director, USES for the 
Foistrict of Columbia, brings us his evalu- 
ation of the new Manual section on Organ- 
ization and Management. Successful 
experience is now crystallized in a blueprint 
which outlines modern techniques and pro- 
cedures. If the new approach does violence 
to some time-honored concepts, it also 
remedies their weakness and confers benefits 
on all levels of administration. p. 14 


tema based on specific needs of a 
community provide an opportunity for 
local program planning and the incentive of 
leadership on the part of a local office man- 
ager. Management methods as worked 
out by the Tampa, Fla. office and which 
brought an increase in the penetration rate 
among the region’s major employers are 
told in Lester F. Shebel’s article. p. 17 


a J- POTTER of the Department of 
Employment Security says Tennessee 
has achieved improvement in budgeting but 
still greater improvement is its goal. Trial 
and error taught many lessons, but con- 
structive thinking is being counted on to 
further refine their methods in the direction 
of realism and simplicity. p. 19 


NTHUSIASTIC endorsement for Local Of- 
fice Organization and Management 
comes from Walter E. Parker of the Illinois 
SES. “You can’t appreciate it without 
installing it,”’ he says, as he tells you why 
the program is adaptable and essential to 
any size office. p. 21 


The Pay-off Comes Next. . . 


College Placement 


oR months local offices of the State Employment 
Services have been occupied with College Place- 
ment Activities getting ready for the June 
‘“‘crop”’ of graduates about to enter the labor market. 


In his last quarterly report to the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, Robert Hutchinson, VER for Minne- 
sota, has some pertinent remarks re the success of 
these programs “from now on out.”’ He says: 


‘““We believe the ultimate success, or failure, of the 
new college placement program will depend on the 
efforts of the individual offices of the ES. We have 
discovered that it is very easy to sell an employer on 
the value of registering senior college students and 
finding jobs for them before or as they graduate. 


“The local office contact staff is the group that can 
get the story to every employer, something that we, 
with our limited staff, would take years to accomplish. 
But when the chips are down and the order is in the 
office for one of these seniors, thea comes the pay-off. 


“If good employment practices of selection and 
referral are not followed at this point, if a poorly 
selected and unqualified applicant is referred, if prompt 
service is not given to the employer, if referrals are not 
followed up quickly, if any of these steps are neglected, 
then the ES has lost a customer. 


‘“‘Too many failures of this type and the entire pro- 
gram will be jeopardized. To avoid such a possibility 
we have placed a great deal of emphasis on local super- 
vision as well as promotional activity. We believe, 
and we are continuously reiterating to local office 
personnel, that this program offers a real opportunity 
to build for the future and that satisfactory place- 
ments are the soundest method of insuring success.” 
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DENVER, COLORADO was the 
15th Annual se_host city for the 15th Annual 
Conference of VER’S Conference of Veterans Em- 
ployment Representatives held this year during the 
week of April 25-30. Perry Faulkner, Chief of the 
Veterans Employment Service, who was conference 
chairman, expressed satisfaction and pride in_the 
success of the conference, whose dominant program 
appeal was ‘“‘Employ qualified veterans to advance the 
welfare and security of the Nation.” 

The conference, divided into panels and discussions, 
covered seven important subjects: The Older Veteran 
in the Labor Market; The Disabled Veterans Pro- 
gram; Promotional Activities; Federal, State, and 
Other Agency Relations; Job Development; Reporting 
and Operations; and Administrative Procedures of the 
Veterans Employment Service. 

Preceding the panel discussions, a guest speaker, 
Lawrence Martin, Associate Editor of the Denver 
Post, addressed the conference, and had some chal- 
lenging points to make with reference to the first 
panel subject—The Older Veteran in the Labor 
Market. It is his belief that the veteran problem and 
the older worker problem are the concern of the whole 
community. He asked the assemblage to consider 
these points: 


Not all men of 50 are the same age, and even at 60 some will 
be younger than others. But, getting the community, and par- 
ticularly the employing community, to realize that age alone 
is not an accurate yardstick of usefulness is becoming a problem. 
The question cannot be disassociated from the fact that the 
Country’s age level is rising; that by 1975 there will be 9 to 13 
million more persons between the ages of 45 and 64 than the 
present 30 million in that category; that there may be as many 
as 20 million over 65, instead of the present 11 million. Per- 
centagewise, these predicted increases are very much greater 
than the total foreseen increase in population. 

Employers in Denver and the rest of the country should apply 
to this growing problem their intelligence and good business 
sense before it overtakes them with an inescapable demand for 
action, and perhaps with a heavy drain on their resources to 
support on a dole men fully able and eager to work. 
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Louis Levine, Chief, Office of Reports and Analysis 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, was a featured 
panel speaker on the subject of the older veteran in the 
labor market. This panel emphasized the need for 
promptly meeting the mature worker problem and 
recommended that more time and effort during the 
coming months be devoted to this cause. One 
approach that has been visualized is to educate em- 
ployers on how best to utilize older workers. This can 
be approached in much the same manner as was the 
subject of employment for the physically handicapped. 

The heads of the major veterans’ organizations, 
national and local, were on hand for the conference, 
and among the guests were: Major General Carl R. 
Gray, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, Robert C. 
Goodwin and Edward L. Keenan, Director and 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security; and Bernard E. Teets, Executive Director, 
Colorado Department of Employment Security. 

Marshall C. Miller of the National Office of the 
Veterans Employment Service was Executive Secre- 
tary of the Conference and Joseph C. Jankowsky, 
Veterans Employment Representative for Colorado, 
was the host, who laid the groundwork for the out- 
standing success of the Conference. 

B Di Ropert C. Goopwin, 
chaiel irector ” Director of the Bureau 
Overseas Assignment of Employment Se- 


curity, left Washington May 23 en route to Germany 
and Switzerland and other countries. At the request 
of the Department of TheArmy, Mr. Goodwin will make 





Requiescat 


Sadness fell upon the IAPES Convention in New 
Orleans with the sudden death there on May 18 of 
Harvey Enloe, Jr., Regional Representative for the 
Bureau of Employment Security in Region VIII. 
His untimely death from a heart attack closed a 
career of 15 years of Government service. Mr. 
Enloe first came to the Social Security Board in 1936 
as local office manager of the Bureau of Old Age 
Insurance in Birmingham. In 1942 he shifted to 
Georgia where he directed the WMC and USES 
from increasingly important positions, serving as 
Regional Director in Atlanta from 1946. In the 
reorganization last fall under the FSA, he assumed 
the position he held at the time of his death. 














a study of the Employment Service in the American 
zone of Germany. Following this he will proceed 
to Geneva as a delegate to the coming session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


Since last fall, the local of- 
fices of the employment serv- 
ices have been engaged in a 
special recruitment program to fill the current vear’s 
needs of the Radio Corporation of America in the 
television field. The company has recently expressed 
satisfaction with the service thus far rendered and has 
revised the estimates of its future labor needs. Initi- 
ally, job orders were placed by the company for 1,000 
workers. The company now anticipates that 2,400 
job openings will occur throughout the country during 
the current year as construction of television stations 
is completed. 

As openings develop, RCA representatives will call 
upon local offices serving their areas for assistance in 
recruiting workers. When all local sources for ob- 
taining qualified applicants are exhausted, the orders 
will be forwarded to State offices for listing on State 
inventories of job openings. Likewise local offices not 

(Continued on page 28) 
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_ Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
March 1949 (Continental U. S.) 





Number or 
amount 


Change from 
previous month 





Over-all 


Initial claims. ....... 
Continued claims. . 

Weeks compensated ...... 
Weekly average benefici- 


1, 458, 297 | 12% increase. 
8, 753, 835 | 23% increase. 
17,746,000 | 32% increase. 


1 1,788, 000 | 


EE RE PES Pee ear | 22% increase. 
Benefits paid.............] 1 $152, 204,000 | 32% increase. 
Funds available as of 


March 31, 1949........ 2 $7,452,655,268 1% 
Visits to local offices 3... .. 15, 044, 900 | 


decrease. 


o 





New applications......... 713, 300 7 %-decrease. 
Referrals: 

Agricultural......... 141, 700 | 81% increase. 

Nonagricultural...... 595, 300 | 19% increase. 
Placements: 

Agricultural......... 124,900 | 91% increase. 

Nonagricultural, total. 327, 300 | 19% increase. 

| OS Se 9 eee 186, 700 | 24% increase. 

i 140, 700 | 12% increase. 

Handicapped. ... 12, 300 | 24% increase. 


73, 200 8% increase. 
186, 300 | 16% increase. 


Counseling interviews... . . 


~ 


Veterans 
203, 200 8% decrease. 
165, 200 | 22% increase. 

84, 700 | 23% increase. 


New applications. ........ 
‘Referrals, nonagricultural. . 
Placements, nonagri- 


a 








ER Are doping 
Placements, h and i- 
f ie ns 6,000 | 19% increase. 
‘Counseling interviews. . . . . 34,000 | 7% increase. 





1 Includes estimate for Nebraska. 

2 Includes $39,999,322 interest on State funds for the first 
‘quarter. 

3 Beginning February 1949 includes visits to all Employment 
Security offices. Formerly reported as Reception Contacts 
‘which excluded visits to separate claims offices. 
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Brock Memorial 


PERMANENT, living memorial honoring Eugene 

J. Brock, USES Regional Director in Chicago 

at the time of his death early in 1948, is now a 
reality. On May 9, in Chicago, the Brock Memorial 
Fund was formally presented to the Hadley Corre- 
spondence School for the Blind. The school is located 
in Winnetka, Illinois, Gene Brock’s home town. 

The beneficiary was selected by a national com- 
mittee composed of Gene’s associates. Final decision 
followed careful study of a variety of worthy projects 
suggested by a special Chicago subcommittee. 

The presentation was made by William H. Spencer, 
Dean of the University of Chicago and formerly War 
Manpower Commission Regional Director in Chicago. 
Dr. E. V. L. Brown, Chairman of the Board, accepted 
the contribution in behalf of the Hadley School. 

The sentiments of Gene’s many friends were aptly 
expressed by Dean Spencer when he said: 


When the Chicago subcommittee undertook to fulfill the 
charge given it by the Nation-wide Committee to determine an 
appropriate project for a Memorial to Eugene J. Brock, it was 
the desire of all to select a project that he himself would have 
supported, and one that gave expression to the basic ideals and 
philosophy that characterized his thinking and actions. 


The Brock Memorial Committee selected the Hadley Cor- 
respondence School for the Blind as a very suitable repository 
for our Memorial. The School offers the opportunity for 
education to blind persons, without cost and without regard to 
race, color or creed. Through its activities, it enables people 
who cannot see to learn, and through learning to help adjust 
themselves to living with themselves and with their fellowmen. 


It is my privilege, Dr. Brown, to present to you this check 
for $1,611.36, representing the Brock Memorial Fund, on 
behalf of the more than 100 persons from all parts of this 
country, who contributed to it. This fund is to be added to 
your other endowment funds for the erection of a building to 
house the Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind. With 
this gift goes our best wishes and our hopes for a continued 
enlargement of the fine work which the Hadley School is doing. 
Those who have made this gift possible have considered it a 
privilege to participate in expressing their respect, esteem and 
affection for Gene through this permanent Memorial. 





Mrs. Brock looks on gratefully os Dean Spencer, right, presents 
check to Dr. Brown. 
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Local Office Organization 
and Management . . . 








T Is generally recognized that the management of any enterprise engaged in the provision of “intangible” 

services (as opposed to tangible products such as steel or shoes) gives rise to unique and difficult problems. 

The organization and management of a public employment office, dealing as it does so largely in human 
values, and rendering a wide variety of intangible services of a relatively complex nature, certainly calls for 
management ‘skill of the highest order. 


This challenge has been met, and met well, by the men and women throughout the country who operate the 
local offices. Step by step, and as each problem of administration has risen over the years, solutions have been 
devised and applied successfully. These solutions have been studied, organized into logical sequence, and 
brought together in the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL (Parr I, Sections 5000 through 8490) within the past 
year, making available to all staff engaged in local office activities, or the supervision of them, a common manage- 
ment method and approach covering all phases of local office operations. 


This issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY REviEw is intended to give renewed emphasis to the importance 
of local office organization and management. The points of view reflected in the articles contained in the issue 
(as well as a number which could not be included owing to space limitations) highlight the continued and urgent 
need for the use of basic management practices in achieving the service objectives of the local office and the 


community acceptance which can be secured only through rendering effective service. 


Quality of Performance Improves With Management Planning . . . 


“A Blueprint for Management” 


By S. S. SPRINGER 


Manager, Indiana State Employment Service, Indianapolis, Ind. 


It has a solid foundation, a well-laid-out floor 
plan, sturdy construction. Jack and Jill, his 
practical-minded wife, are justly proud of it. They 
are especially happy about it because for a number of 
years they lived in a house that was inconvenient, 
shoddy and out-of-date. It was a makeshift house— 
one they had moved into when they were first married 
and had not yet discovered that the original builder 
hadn’t given much thought to the future but evidently 
had thrown the house together as impulse dictated. 
Therefore, when Jack and Jill decided they could 
afford a home of their own, they agreed that first of 
all they would have a Plan! In fact, how anybody 
could ever have thought it possible to put up a house 
without such a plan now seemed unbelievable. 


Te is the house that Jack built! It’s a good house. 
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So with a strict eye on the budget Jack and Jill 
decided on the essentials they required: The size and 
location of the lot, the number of rooms, the type of 
construction. They took their plan to an architect 
and soon a draftsman was bending over his drawing 
board, working out the details. Before long they had 
a blueprint of their final plan. 

Jack and Jill (not real names) are friends of mine, 
but the significance of their experience did not im- 
mediately get through to me. Later, I put two and 
two together—and they added up to four! They made 
a “Blueprint for Management” of building a home. 

One Saturday afternoon last fall while taking a back- 
yard sunning, I happened to hear my wife and the lady 
across the road cooking up a picnic. They had 
pencils and paper and were listing the requirements: 
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Left to right: Harold Graham, Placement Unit Head; S 


Planning the ‘‘Blueprint.’’ 


. S. Springer, Manager, In- 
dianapolis Office; George Freers, Assistant Manager in charge of 


Reception and 


Registration; Russell Guller, Assistant Manager in charge of Placement; Frank Grannan, 


Placement Unit Head. 


What they had on hand; what additional supplies 
would be needed; when, where, and by whom these 
supplies would be procured. Together they were 
making a “Blueprint for Management” of a picnic. 
Right then I asked myself—Why didn’t I do for my 
job what Jack and Jill did for their house—what my 
wife and our neighbor were doing for their picnic? 
Why didn’t I formulate an over-all plan, get it down 
in black and white, and follow through according to 
specifications? Of course during the many years I 
have been an ES Manager I have planned to do this 
or planned to do that. So has every other manager 
in the country. But haven’t these plans mostly been 
individual, unrelated, and without a specific, coordin- 
ated goal? And how many of us ever put down in 
black and white a “‘Blueprint for Management’’? 


Put It in Writing 


So on that Saturday afternoon I decided that 
whether the objective is a substantial house, a success- 
ful picnic, or an improved employment service—un- 
questionably the best starting point is a sound, 
workable plan, reduced to writing. Therefore, when 
I was introduced to the 7000-8999 Section of Part I 
of the Employment Security Manual, which “deals 
with the periodic determination of program needs, 
the setting of goals to be achieved, the formation of a 
Plan of Action for carrying out the program,” I 
realized that here was the method of creating a ‘‘Blue- 
print for Management.” 

First, it was necessary to review past activities in 
order to secure an over-all perspective and thus 
locate and correct those elements which would retard 
progress toward our goal: The highest possible re- 
turns from our investment of time, effort and money. 
During December 1948, a “Plan of Action” of some 
28 typewritten pages was written for the Indianapolis 
Office with a twofold purpose: 
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1. To install Employment Service Manual Section, 
Part I, Local Office Management and Organization; 

2. To formalize projected plans for the attempted 
improvement of operations. 

Much of the information contained in the plan was 
obtained from an evaluation report made by the 
Administrative Office in November 1948. Likewise, 
some of the conclusions contained in the “Plan of 
Action” were recommended in the evaluation report. 
Supplementing this, a comprehensive study was made 
of current operating practices and of local office 
activity for the 6-month period ending June 30, 1948. 


Plan Has Time Limit 


The “‘Plan of Action’ was not intended as a com- 
plete manual of operations, but as a list of significant 
changes in operating procedures and of planned 
activities in the field of management and training. 
The period covered by the plan is January 1, 1949, 
to June 30, 1949. Another such plan will be written 
for the 6-month period ending December 31, 1949, 
and another for each subsequent 6-month period. 
The “Plan of Action” is nothing more than a ‘‘Blue- 
print for Management” that sets up the goal toward 
which we propose to work during the period covered 
by the plan. It lists step-by-step the action we expect 
to take to attain that goal. Perhaps the chief func- 
tion of a written plan is to provide a checklist against 
which we may note progress, and as a basis for changes 
and necessary modifications as things unfold. 

The “Blueprint for Management”’ for the construc- 
tion of the substantial house has served its purpose 
when the house is finished. The “Blueprint for 
Management” of the picnic has served its purpose 
when the picnic is over. But operation of the Em- 
ployment Service is continuous, subject to many 
changes which necessitate that use of the ‘“‘Plan of 
Action,” or “Blueprint for Management,” be for only 
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a specific period of time. Even this must be subject to 
modification to cover changed conditions or to explore 
new fields for improvement. Since writing the plan in 
December we have found, for example, that: 

A. The drastic staff reduction caused by the budget 
cut has not been completely restored as was expected; 

B. Economic conditions had so changed that the 
rate of hiring by employers dropped to the point 
where it was impossible to make the total number of 
placements that would have been made had employ- 
ment remained at the high level. 

Nevertheless, the plan has already pointed the way 
to changes that have actually and definitely improved 
the “quality of performance” of our office. Over a 
long period of time this improvement will be reflected 
in statistical reports. 

Here are some examples of the changes outlined in 
the ‘Plan of Action” that have already resulted in 
significant improvement in the quality of performance. 


Examples Prove the Point 


Employer Promotion.—A review of statistical reports 
for the activities of 1948 shows an impressive total of 
employer contacts made by the staff members. We 
had been quite satisfied with our classification of em- 
ployer accounts and believed that we were doing a 
pretty good job. However, an intensive detailed 
study of the old system of classification of employers 
clearly indicated that we did not have adequate em- 
ployer-employee coverage to provide sufficient servic- 
ing of employers, nor did we have a sufficient basis for 
planning employer visits as profitably as possible. 
The ‘‘Plan of Action” listed as one of the changes the 
reclassification of all accounts serviced by the office 
into two groups: the Major Market and the Minor 
Market. During 1948 a great many of the scheduled 
employer visits were made to small employers, now 
classified in the Minor Market, and many larger em- 
ployers, who represent our greatest potential for place- 
ments, were slighted. By reclassification of accounts, 
and scheduling visits primarily to Major Markets, our 
employer-visiting effort will be concentrated on the 
group of employers which contains approximately 500 
establishments, and represents approximately 75 per- 
cent of the non-agricultural, gainfully employed per- 
sons in the area. 

Employer Records —Our office had for the past several 
years maintained employer records consisting of 
folders containing much valuable information regard- 
ing individual employers. The file was centrally 
located in the office, but its inaccessibility to individual 
placement interviewers discouraged its use. The 
“Plan of Action” highlighted this situation and pro- 
vided a solution. 

Much of the information pertinent to day-by-day 
operations of placement interviewers has been estab- 
lished in supplementary employer-record files, now 
maintained in the various placement units. This was 
facilitated by the development of a new placement- 
control form which contains information about the 
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employer that is valuable during referral interviews. 
In addition, the form contains a month-by-month 
record of new hires, referrals, and placements made 
with each employer classified in the Major Market. 
The placement department heads can then determine, 
at a glance, specific accounts with which we should 
be making placements, but are falling short. This 
will assist the scheduling of employer visits when and 
where they are most needed. 

Placement Process——In the past, many orders in 
process had been reviewed by the various supervisors 
of placement. By glancing over the information con- 
tained on the order forms, a general conclusion was 
drawn, that it was a “good order,”’ a “‘fair order,” or a 
“bad order.” It was not until the special form— 
‘Analysis of Employer Orders’”—was introduced in 
the “Plan of Action”’ that we could determine specific- 
ally what was wrong with the orders. This specific 
review of employer orders, periodically required by 
the *‘Plan of Action,” indicated the exact field in which 
refresher training is needed to improve the quality of 
the orders. 

Counseling —The analysis of Counseling Department 
activities had revealed certain weaknesses. For ex- 
ample, the physical location of the department in 
the office had long been considered bad, because of 
the lack of privacy which caused unnecessary inter- 
ruption. It was not until this situation was high- 
lighted in the “‘Plan of Action” and physical effort 
was made, that a solution was found to the heretofore 
“impossible”? physical lay-out problem. 


Is It A Real Counseling Problem? 


Also, it was found that counselors were spending a 
great deal of their time interviewing cases that did 
not represent real counseling problems. The “Plan 
of Action” high-lighted this condition, which has 
been corrected, through more careful screening of the 
counseling department intake, by means of staff train- 
ing given to other employees of the office. 

The above are only a few of the points covered in 
the “Blueprint for Management.” Many of the 
others will be consummated during the 6-month 
period covered by the plan. Those that are not will 
be repeated in a subsequent plan, and through further 
study a determination will be made of additional 
program needs. 

In general, efforts will be concentrated on improving 
the Quality and Quantity of our Service. These results, 
in the first 6-months, are not the kind you can list 
under statistics, but we are counting on the future to 
show good returns from this “long-term investment.” 

Yes, the house that Jack built is a good house, a 
house that answers present needs and shows promise 
of ability to meet changes required by future develop- 
ments. The picnic was a big success. And we have 
every reason to believe that our “Blueprint for 
Management” will justify our intensified efforts to 
‘get the highest possible returns from our investment.” 
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Special Problems of a Smaller Loeal Office 


By HOLT E. REGISTER 


Manager, Georgia State Employment Service, Marietta, Ga. 


BRIEF CHECK shows there are more than two 

dozen functions which are the responsibility of 

a local office. Some are simple and routine 

functions, some technical and involved. All together 

cover a wide range, yet all are designed to aid a local 

office in carrying on the Employment Security 
Program in its area. 

In carrying on these many functions a small office is 
confronted with a problem, for carefully planned 
organization of the office with adequate management 
controls is essential. 

The first step in devéloping any organization is a 
recognition of the job to be done. The next step is a 
division of the work among the available staff mem- 
bers, and coordination of their activities. The final 
step is a clear definition of responsibility and authority. 

Regardless of the size of a local office, the same 
organizational structure exists. There are certain 
hasic functions that must be performed, if the office is 
effectively to serve employers and workers. These 
functions revolve around workers on one hand and 
jobs on the other, the bringing of the two together, 
and a follow-up of the results. 

These basic functions as they relate to workers are 
five: Recruitment, Reception, Registration, Classifica- 
tion, Active File. 

These basic functions as they relate to jobs are three: 
Promotion and Job Solicitation, Order Taking, 
Order File. 

The basic functions designed to bring workers and 
jobs together are six: Selection, Applicant Reinter- 
viewing, Pre-referral Interviewing, Referral, Verifi- 
cation, Follow-up. 


Supporting Functions 


Other functions may be termed supporting functions 
and include: Labor Market Information, Occupa- 
tional Analysis and Industrial Service, Public Rela- 
tions, Community Participation, Services to Special 
Applicant Groups, Special Industry Programs. 

Emphasis should be placed on the performance of 
one or all of these activities when it is determined 
that such emphasis is needed more effectively to carry 
out our basic responsibilities. 

Claims taking, another primary local office responsi- 
bility, cannot be handled as a separate activity in a 
small office such as ours. We have organized the 
office, with its staff of 10 members accordingly. 
Our activities, other than management, are grouped 
into four units. 
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The following, dealing directly with the applicant. 
make up the Applicant Services Unit: Reception, 
Application Taking, Employment Counseling, New 
and Additional Claims Taking. 

The Employer Services Unit includes: Employer 
Relations, Order Taking, Order File Maintenance, 
Selection, Recruitment, Referral, Verification, Inter- 
office Clearance, Labor Market Information, OA-IS, 
Veterans’ Priorities and Services. 

The Claims Unit includes: Continued Claims Tak- 
ing, Claims Files Maintenance, Claims Clerical Work 
and Reports. 

The Clerical Services Unit includes: Maintenance 
of Files, Stenographic and Typing, Statistical and Ad- 
ministrative Reports,- Management and _ Internal 
Record Keeping, Maintenance of Supplies. 

Individual staff members are assigned to a particular 
unit. They are given primary duties within this unit, 
and secondary duties as assistants in other units. 
When necessary, due to workload or other reasons, 
they can move from one unit te another. 

Management in a small office, experience shows, 
involves a combination of direct participation, obser- 
vation, and review of staff work and paper controls. 


Daily Records Kept 


A combination control form and statistical record 
work sheet, which is used here, provides basic infor- 
mation for quantitative analysis of each staff member’s 
daily production, and weekly and monthly totals for 
activities reports. This work sheet is drawn up to 
include all items on the ES—209 and others for which 
records are kept. These items, across the page, head 
columns. Down the side are listed first the days of the 
week, with one line for each. Below, staff members 
are listed, five lines being allowed each, for Monday 
through Friday. 

Basic records, such as application cards and orders, 
are the primary source of information for recording. 
A reporting clerk tallies each activity performed in the 
proper space on the daily work sheet. This provides a 
daily and weekly check of each member’s performance 
and a daily and weekly total for the office. 

Standard control forms are used for office-accom- 
plishments analysis, for activities with major market 
employers and for qualitative analysis of individual 
staff member’s work. The latter provides for analysis 
of Application Taking, Referrals, Employer Orders, 
Employer Records, Employment Counseling and In- 
itial and Continued Claims Taking. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Members of the Virginia State ES Office staff go into a huddle with a local office manager to help him resolve a few tough 
problems in management planning. Left to right: O. F. Randolph Bruce, Jr., Employment Counselor; Milton N. Gwaltney, 


Employment Information Publicist; A. W. Clopton, Richmond Local Oftice Manager; John 


W. Stephens, Jr., Assistant Com- 


missioner, ES Division; George T. Kingsley, Field Operations Analyst; Mrs. Estelle B. Bradshaw, Staff Trainer; and M. O. 


Robertson, Clearance Supervisor. 


Realism in the Light of Local Conditions . . . 


Management Planning—Product of Evolution 


By JOHN W. STEPHENS, JR. 


Assistant Commissioner, Employment Service Division 
Virginia Unemployment Compensation Commission 


ANAGEMENT planning as now conducted in all 

local offices of the Virginia State Employ- 

ment Service is a product of evolution, and 
of thinking at all administrative levels—National, 
Regional, State and Local. It has gone through 
many phases to its present stage of maturity. In 
retrospect, the various phases of its development 
appear insignificant and embryonic, but over the 
years their accumulation has given us a strong and 
effective management planning system. 

In August 1948, representatives of Region III 
and of the National office of the United States 
Employment Service, in keeping with previously 
arranged plans, visited one of our largest local offices 
to give a demonstration in management planning. 
The type of planning was “long-range” as opposed 
to “‘short-range”’ or “‘day-to-day” planning. There 
was, too, the specific objective of making manage- 
ment planning realistic and useful in the light of 
local conditions. 
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For some time we had been carrying on what 
we believed to be management planning; but it 
proved to be far short of the kind of planning 
really needed. Moreover, local office managers 
and field supervisors were inclined to look upon the 
type of planning then in vogue as a necessary evil; 
not a constructive device for improving operations 
and budgeting but as one of the vagaries of the 
Employment Service program. This attitude also 
permeated other levels. The result was that except 
for day-to-day, short-range evaluations, management 
planning was a near-enigma to local office staff. 
This situation prevailed in spite of considerable think- 
ing at the State office level which was spent upon 
the establishment of goals and the development of 
estimated local workloads. As a matter of fact, 
substantial progress had been made in the develop- 
ment of goals and workload estimates by most local 
offices. Yet, a lot of development and the above- 
mentioned mental obstacles still awaited our attention. 








The August demonstration by National and Re- 
gional representatives was most convincing, so 
realistically did these individuals make their approach, 
lay the ground work, and develop the over-all plan 
for establishing office objectives. Those partici- 
pating from the Virginia State Office—the Chief of 
Field Operations, a Field Operations Analyst, and 
the interested Field Supervisor—were thoroughly 
“sold” on the possibilities of the program for better 
and more realistic planning. A timetable and plans 
were immediately set up to hold similar demonstra- 
tions in selected local offices. 

As an initial step in setting up additional demonstra- 
tions, pilot offices were selected for each of the State’s 
six supervisory areas. These were, for obvious reasons, 
the largest offices in the areas. Schedules were 
established which provided for completion of manage- 
ment planning programs along recommended lines in 
pilot offices within the ensuing 60 days, and in all 
offices by December. In most instances the first half 
of 1948 was chosen as the experience period for plan- 
ning office activities during the first 6 months of 1949. 
However, where known circumstances indicated wide 
dissimilarity in the two periods, a more comparable 
or recent period was chosen as the base. 

It was at this particular point—during our endeavor 
to assemble at the State office some of the basic data 
not available to local managers plus the staff assistance 
which would be needed—that the magnitude and 
importance of this undertaking became fully apparent. 
The conclusion that this step was one we had been 
working toward for a long time was inescapable. It 
was apparent, too, that there would be required a 


Management planning discussion leads John W. Stephens, Jr. and George T. Kingsley to a wall map where a point is em- 
In this local office the new, more comprehensive management 


phasized with regard to the Richmond local office area. 
planning was first used in Virginia ES operations. 








high degree of cooperation and a feeling of a common 
purpose among those in the State and local offices. 

For some of the basic data on local labor markets, 
especially the composition of the labor market with 
regard to employing establishments and potential 
labor supply, we asked and received the cooperation 
of the Research, Statistics and Information Division. 
Unemployment insurance employer contribution re- 
ports provided employment data, which were of in- 
estimable value as foundations for local office manage- 
ment plans. Other State Office sources also were 
searched for useful material and facts. 

Armed with this collection of basic information, 
Field Operations Analysts proceeded to local offices 
to assist and supervise installation of new planning. 
The Field Supervisor in each instance participated 
in the development of basic data at the local level, 
and in the formulation of final management plans. 
The Chief of Field Operations participated in final 
phases and worked closely with the Supervisor, the 
Analyst, State staff, and the Manager in bringing 
forth an approved management planning format. 

Development of necessary information at the local 
level required exceptionally close association and 
cooperation among the local office and other local 
agencies, organizations and community groups. A 
great deal of information had to be obtained from 
these community groups in order to formulate real- 
istic local office plans. Information developed con- 
sisted of approximations of total employment, totals 
of employment in nonagricultural pursuits, and do- 
mestic service, and local employing establishments. 
Determinations of the area to be served and of em- 
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ployers comprising the major and minor markets 
also were made. The information then was compiled 
on work sheets indicating experience of the local 
office in dealing with local employers during the base 
period. Penetration and accession rates were com- 
puted and other pertinent information was recorded. 
With these data before them, the manager and se- 
lected members of his staff then were able, with the 
cuidance of the State Office representatives, to deter- 
mine the amount of business which could reasonably 
be anticipated from the major and minor market 
employers during the period for which plans were 
being formulated. 

After those participating were convinced of the 
authenticity of assembled data, workload estimates 
were computed, and then used, in connection with 
established State time factors, to determine per- 
sonnel needs. Generally, the major market com- 
prised establishments employing from 65 to 75 percent 
of the employed population in the service area of the 
local office, exclusive of agricultural workers, domes- 
tics and self-employed individuals. According to 
plans, it was agreed that approximately 80 percent 
of the local office promotional effort, including em- 


ployer visits, should be devoted to the major market in . 


view of possibilities for greater service in this direction. 
A control form, which provides for review of accom- 


Nothing So Constant as Change... 


plishments on a month-to-month basis by the man- 
ager and field supervisor, was developed and in- 
stalled. Through this medium continuous follow-up 
is afforded and justifications for variations from 
original plans are recorded in writing. The State 
Office also sets up and maintains complete files of 
management plans, office by office, for use by all 
members of the staff. 

Copies of each office plan, and of the organiza- 
tional chart and duty assignments, and instructions 
for providing service under the various programs, as 
well as other forms and materials, are kept in these 
files. Also in each folder is a copy of the latest report 
of the Field Operations Analyst. They provide a 
ready reference for use by the State Office staff—a 
top-flight, easily accessible source of information for 
briefing when a visit to be field is in the offing. 

It is our intention to develop similar plans for local 
offices covering each reoccurring semiannual period in 
the future. State workload estimates will be based 
on these realistic predictions made by local offices, 
and they will be depended upon as substantiation of 
all needs. Assistance from the State Office will con- 
tinue to be furnished as needed by local offices in 
making their plans, but it is not anticipated that the 
need for it will be as great in the future as it was in 
the initial effort. 


Within Framework of Policy 
Plans Are Flexible 


By L. F. HECKMAN 
Manager, Georgia State Employment Service, Augusta, Ga. 


Wiles the Employment Service, there is noth- 


ing so constant as change. Shifting economic 

conditions, from a national to a local scale, 
force upon us adjustments designed to meet a specific 
problem at a definite time. The internal organiza- 
tion of a local employment office, must, above all 
else, remain flexible, while internal management 
must be prepared to cope with a constant series of 
minor crises and at the same time, plan and carry 
out long-range projects. 

The basic organizational pattern of all local em- 
ployment offices is much the same. Some offices 
operate effectively with a total personnel of five while 
others require a hundred. In each instance the basic 
functions are the same, those of matching jobs and 
men, but methods of internal administration, as well 
as the organizational pattern, must be adjusted, 
within the policy framework, to accomplish this end. 

In this article, we are concerned with problems 
arising in an office with a staff of 25. Such an office 
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is neither large nor small. It can not have the degree 
of specialization mandatory in the large office, nor can 
it approach the solution of its problems on the ultra- 
personal basis used so effectively in the smaller or- 
ganizations. 

‘Management is simply the over-all planning and 
control of the internal functioning of an organization. 
It is as Webster stated, “‘the accomplishment of results 
through the efforts of the people.” The planning is 
to determine what must be done, how it should be 
done, and by whom. The control is the use of de- 
vices and techniques to measure how well. 

Organization is the structure which permits effec- 
tive program operations according to prescribed 
standards and takes into account those personal factors 
such as individual abilities and weaknesses. 

The organization and management of an office 
such as ours are so closely interrelated that it is 
difficult to determine where one ends and the other 
begins. Of course, we do have a table of organiza- 
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tion, a chart which outlines in graphic detail lines 
of authority and functional responsibility. This chart 
indicates that the manager has two assistants report- 
ing directly to him, one who maintains line and 
functional supervision over Employer Services and 
the other over Applicant Services. 

This division of authority and responsibility pro- 
vides a means of control while at the same time it 
relieves the manager of “housekeeping”’ details. The 
manager, of course, must carry the burden of major 
responsibility for line and functional supervision, but 
has, under this system, the advantage of the expe- 
rience and points of view of two additional supervisory 
personnel. 

Control devices are necessary, for by the use of 
these, management is made aware of progress towards 
a predetermined goal and may analyze the relation- 
ship existing between various workload items. 


Know Employee’s Abilities 


In order to assure the most satisfactory job perform- 
ance of each individual ia an office as outlined above, 
it is necessary that management have a thorough 
knowledge of the ability or weakness of each employee 
within the organizational structure. This is accom- 
plished very satisfactorily by the use of various 
management contrels and through the delegation of 
authority to supervisors who possess the necessary 
personal characteristics required to promote, maintain 
and produce a pleasant, efficient, well trained per- 
sonnel group with an objective point of view. Each 
unit in the organization should be staffed with per- 
sonnel that will measure up to standards required by 
management in the particular job assigned. A very 
important factor to consider here is the personality 
of the particular individual assigned, for we all know 
that an individual who is well fitted to the job he is 
doing will perform the most satisfactory work. We 
realize also that the people we serve judge us by the 
manner in which we serve and how well we serve them. 

Job security is a very important factor to consider 
in the organizational assignment of each employee as 
each worker’s job is performed in a more efficient and 
pleasant manner if this intangible quality is assured. 
This can be accomplished by a training media usually 
best absorbed by informal conferences. 

Supervisory Office Control Forms are ‘“‘the ther- 
mometer” by which standards of performance are 
judged, both to extent and quality. These are the 
tools that the manager finds most helpful in developing 
an efficient organization. Controls point out individ- 
ual weaknesses as well as good performance. Over a 
period of time, controls also bring to light the effec- 
tiveness of supervisory and line control that has been 
exercised by those responsible for effective operations. 


“Cross Authority” Eliminated 


After experiencing the growing pains brought on 
by the emergency, the readjustment to local problems 
had to come quickly after the war. In order to over- 
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come these difficulties much experimentation was done. 
Much shifting of the personnel through the various 
departments was attempted by trying to functionalize 
each department. As a result of this, more problems 
arose and eventually supervisory controls and line 
authority were established in the various sections to 
eliminate “‘cross authority.”’ Eventually the organiza- 
tional pattern was worked out and a Claims Section, 
functioning under an Assistant Manager, was set up. 
Line authority was delegated to Senior Interviewers 
within this section. Then an Employer Relations 
Section was set up also supervised by an Assistant 
Manager and line authority was delegated to Senior 
Interviewers within this section. The Senior Inter- 
viewers handle minor details arising in the perform- 
ance of everyday tasks because a controling factor in 
the progress of the Employment Service is the rapidity 
with which necessary functions are carried on and we 
found it expedient to avoid an organizational set-up 
whereby authority centered in one individual. 

The one logical media of an effective office operation 
is well-trained personnel. Training in all instances 
should be specific both as to formal and line training. 
The objective of training is to establish within the 
organization a working knowledge by each individual 
so that a greater amount of specific services may be 
rendered employers. Due to the ever changing pic- 
ture of the labor market and the adjustments to 
supply and demand, it is necessary that constant 
training be given old as well as new employees. The 
responsibility of training on a formal basis is usually 
given by the manager to the assistant managers of 
the local office. Effective training can be realized by 
delegating training to interviewers who handle par- 
ticular jobs such as counseling. 

Therefore in order to achieve the maximum of 
efficiency in the local office, it is necessary to establish 
a type of organizational control which is specific yet 
broad in all of its phases. No executive can be held 
responsible for the performance of any duty unless the 
executive has the authority to see that these functions 
are carried out. The more helpful method to any 
local office manager is the use of Local Office Controls 
which reflect credit and discredit to the supervisors 
and others responsible for effective local office opera- 
tions. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
OF A SMALLER LOCAL OFFICE 


(Continued from page 6) 


Day-to-day operations are controlled more by obser- 
vation and review, than by use of analysis controls. 
His daily participation and review enables the man- 
ager of a small office to be aware of the weaknesses in 
the staff's performance. Management controls indi- 
cate the need for redirection of effort, point out specific 
instances of need for correction, and are the basis for 
individual and staff training. 
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To Increase Penetration... 


Progress on the Job-Filling Highway 


By EARLE C., DUNCAN 


Manager, Ohio State Employment Service, Columbus, Ohio 


HE TERM “penetration” as used in the Employ- 

ment Security field, pertains to the relationship 

between the number of jobs filled by the public 
employment office in a given area and the total num- 
ber of jobs filled in that area. As the local office fills 
a greater percentage of all jobs filled during a given 
time period, the “‘rate of penetration”’ rises. 

Effective pentration calls for planned operations and 
teamwork to bring labor supply and demand together 
quickly. Full utilization of employer visits, plus effi- 
cient, alert placement units, is essential in securing and 
holding employer acceptance of the Employment 
Service. Gaining such acceptance involves planning, 
setting goals, and providing controls. Full replace- 
ment needs of personnel in industry, plant expansions, 
and the manning of new industries are among the 
objectives in achieving our end. Increased penetra- 
tion is the direct result of the strategic use of the Em- 
ployment Service Representative-Placement team. 
Pin-pointing the efforts of this team requires speciali- 
zation, grouping, timing, and persistence of effort. 

Employers in the Columbus area are grouped into 
two main categories, major and minor market em- 
ployers. There are 406 major market employers, each 





of whom employs 50 or more workers. This group 
represents a total employment of 114,157. The minor 
market group consists of approximately 3,000 employ- 
ers who employ a total of 35,843 workers. This group- 
ing of employers lends itself to specialization and 
planning. The assignment of employer accounts to 
Employer Service Representatives is on the combined 
industrial, occupational, and geographic basis. 

Each account is carefully studied to ascertain 
whether full and prompt service has been given the 
employer, and. to discover the reason why repetitive 
visits have failed to bring desired results. In many 
cases it has been found advisable for the supervisor of 
the Employer Service Division to accompany the as- 
signed ESR for the purpose of discussing with the 
employer the services which are available, and to win 
his acceptance of such services. 

Much has been accomplished through assigning em- 
ployers to the various ESR’s by industrial groupings. 
For instance, one ESR visits manufacturers of iron and 
steel products, metal containers and stampings, trans- 
portation equipment, non-ferrous metals and platings 
and machinery, etc. Another ESR contacts the fol- 
lowing types of establishments: agricultural, construc- 





A veteran foursome looks over the records in the Columbus office. From left: Russell E. Dukes, Supervisor, Employer Visits; 
Harold C. Morford, Assistant Manager in Charge of Employment Service Division; Harry, W.{Gibbon, Assistant Manager in 
Charge of Unemployment Compensation; and the author, Earle C. Duncan, Manager. 
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The Employer Visiting Staff meets regularly to plan, set goals, and check results of efforts to increase penetration. From 
left: Earl J. Martin; A. Carl Snyder; Hugh K. Jameson; Lucy E. Atkins; Russell E. Dukes, Supervisor; Walter W. McCarthy, 


Eda M. Ruhwedel; and Larry D. Lawrence. 


tion (building, highway, plumbing, electric), ord- 
nance, railroads, trucking, transportation lines and 
utilities. A third example, is the ESR who calls on 
wholesale and retail establishments of all kinds. 

The plan of industrial grouping is carried out for the 
remaining five or six field representatives assigned to 
this unit. This type of specialization gives each ESR 
an opportunity to become an expert in his field. He 
studies and becomes familiar with the occupations 
common to all the industries in his group. Further, 
he learns the need of the employers as far as industrial 
services are concerned. By carefully evaluating the 
ESR program as it relates to each of the major market 
employers, we have been able to reduce the total 
number of calls by scheduling approximately three 
visits in a 6-month period to many of the larger firms 
which have generally accepted our service. This leaves 
a sizeable amount of time to extend our Field Visiting 
Program by calling on the often neglected smaller 
employer. The scheduling of the minor market con- 
cerns is done on a geographic basis. The area served 
by the Columbus office, Franklin County, is divided 
into eight areas with an ESR assigned to each area. 

The personalization of service given an employer, 
the promptness of the service rendered, and the cogni- 
zance taken of his employment problems at the proper 
time have a direct influence on the penetration rate. 
Seasonality of employment in an area cannot be 
omitted from our year-round planning. The sea- 
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sonal needs, of course, will vary in different localities 
but some are common to all areas, such as: 

1. Industrial Inventories—During this period it has 
been observed that many plants open up after the in- 
ventory with a considerable number of new personnel. 
This is due largely to the weeding-out process by em- 
ployers, and the result of shopping around for a new 
job by employees laid off during inventory. 

2. Retail and Wholesale Establishments ——The seasonal 
index for these employers increases noticeably in 
September and reaches a peak in December. 

This type of replacement and expansion plays an 
important part in the ESR planning. Field Repre- 
sentatives contact such firms well in advance of the 
time additional personnel is needed. The quest for 
job openings, of course, is not confined to the above 
group. Industries in Columbus, to which particular 
attention is given during peak seasonal employment, 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—In January 1949, the manager of the 
Columbus local office participated in an installation of the Manage- 
ment Section of the Manual. He and his staff made a thorough analysis 
of the firms in Columbus to establish future plans and goals for place- 
ments and employer visiting. Prior to installation of the procedures 
of the Manual, the Columbus major market included more than 900 
establishments. The revised system, which gives particular emphasis 
to planned employer visits to 406 major market firms is in operation in 
Columbus at this time. 
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include stove and furnace factories; auto parts sup- 
pliers; refrigerator parts, both metal and _ plastic; 
steel fabricators for building and road material; 
clothing manufacturers; dairy products; wholesale 
hardware; mill and mine supplies; slaughtering and 
meat packing; beverages and food processing. 

Although seasonal employment is usually of short 
duration, the fact that the Employment Service is 
always alert and ready to assist the employer in this 
type of activity generally bolsters employer accept- 
ance. The Employment Service Representative de- 
velops, promotes, and fosters good relations; he pro- 
vides labor market and all other informational 
materials. He searches the files for all available 
applicants to fill possible job openings in the plants 
where visits are scheduled. He often contacts the 
employer to develop a job for an outstanding appli- 
cant. He checks with employers and clarifies their 
job specifications. He also keeps in touch with the 
Unemployment Compensation Division where he 
obtains information relative to applicants resulting 
from lay-offs. He observes the type of worker-making 
application for unemployment benefits so that he may 
keep up to date as to those who have most recently 
become unemployed. The ESR works very closely 
with the placement units and keeps himself currently 
informed as to the orders received from his employers, 
condition of the labor market, and the type of appli- 
cants seeking employment. 

Placement units are largely responsible for two 
operations which very definitely affect the penetration 
rate. The effectiveness of these two activities is 
probably more important and has a more direct 
bearing upon the degree of acceptance of the service 
by employers than any phase of the work accomplished 
through the field visit. It is safe to say that there is 
a direct relationship between prompt and efficient 
service rendered by the placement units to increasing 
the penetration rate. Order-taking and order-filling are 
activities which are almost unlimited in scope to test 
the perseverance, resourcefulness, and knowledge of 
the interviewers engaged in this work. 


Don’t Fear Perfection 


Even the best of interviewers need have no fear of 
reaching perfection in taking an order from an em- 
ployer. Full and complete information must be 
secured. From day to day that task is not too difficult 
provided the order-taker has an adequate knowledge 
of occupational requirements in the area as well as 
a knowledge of related jobs and job families. All of 
the information necessary to fill the order should be 
secured at the time the order is taken. 

The Placement Interviewer should know the limita- 
tions in the labor supply, that is, he should know this 
inventory of workers; he should know in general the 
type of claimants and non-claimants who are currently 
visiting the office seeking employment; he should be 
able, if necessary and if possible, to suggest relaxations 
in such items as age, sex, skills, and non-performance 
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limiting factors: he should know the degree of difhi- 
culty that will be experienced in filling the order and 
he should inform the employer that he will keep in 
touch with him relative to the progress he makes in 
filling the order. 

Order-filling is the activity by which we rise or fall. 
Through prompt and efficient functioning of those 
engaged in this activity new customers are made and 
old customers are retained. We could, at this point, 
discuss the various matching processes involving a 
knowledge and use of the occupational dictionaries; 
occupational information series; the plant information 
card and the knowledge gained by plant visits, but 
those engaged in placement realize the value of these 
tools. The success in filling orders depends largely 
upon the timing of effort and supply of qualified 
workers. Deadlines must be met in making referrals 
or cancellations will result. 


Four Zone Set-up 


There are four definite zones of cancellation. We 
have placed much emphasis at staff meetings and in 
supervision on the importance of meeting employer 
requirements in making referrals. By giving prompt 
attention to the time allowed for the filling of orders 
which fall in the four zones, we have been able to 
increase our penetration rate. For our purposes of 
operation we have set up four zones. 

The first, or critical zone, consists of jobs largely in 
the unskilled categories, such as casual labor, day 
workers, regular service workers, urgent replacements 
easy to fill from waiting room and walk-in traffic. 
These jobs, temporary and permanent, must be filled 
within 24 hours or be lost forever. The urgency of 
these jobs often demands that they be filled before a 
complete order is written. An opinion survey disclosed 
that 70 percent of the job openings received by the 
Columbus office falls within this zone. 

The second zone consists of employer orders which 
will be cancelled unless filled within 48 hours. Service 
workers, and there are 40,000 of them in Columbus, 
predominate in this group. Others are sales people 
and general clerical workers, semi-skilled machine 
operators, both male and female, and construction 
workers in season. The opinion survey showed that 


10 percent of the job openings falls into this zone. 


The third zone includes job openings which must be 
filled within one week or be cancelled by the employer. 
In this group, we find a variety of openings including 
professional, highly skilled clerical, supervisory jobs 
in the highly skilléd categories (such as tool and die 
making), top service people, and higher type sales 
persons. This survey shows that 15 percent of the job 
openings falls in this zone. 

Thus, it will be seen that 95 pereent of all the job 
openings in these three zones must be filled within 
one week or employers will cancel the orders. 

In the fourth zone, we find such job openings as 
replacements which are not urgent, new openings 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Fred Hetzel, USES Director for the District of Columbia, meets with the staff of the Administrative Office to discuss Manage- 
ment Controls. Pointing to the chart is Stanley Peterson, Chief of Reports and Analysis for the Administrative Office. Ernest 


V. Connolly, the Assistant Director, is at Mr. Hetzel's right. 


Benefits Generate Enthusiasm .. . 


Planned Management Gets Results 


By FRED Z. HETZEL 


Director, United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia 


“TI chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come, and men may g9, 
But I go on forever.” 


ENNYSON wasn’t thinking of the Employment Se- 

curity Program when he wrote the above stanz9. 

Assuming that he could have been a manager of 
an employment office, his verse might have described 
the almost endless stream of needed management train- 
ing matériel. Unfortunately, the stream did not flow, 
it merely trickled. The poor guy who was expected to 
make his office run efficiently just because he was 
the manager, received little guidance or assistance. 
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We Employment Service people generally consider 
ourselves well equipped to discharge our responsibili- 
tie,. In the field of management, however, we must 
admit that our thinking has largely bee 1 in the ‘“‘shoe 
box” era. The new Manual section on Organization 
and Management crystzllizes our successful experi- 
ences, and for the first time, a blue print is available 
which outlines the most modern techniques and pro- 
cedures in the field. Many administrators will, during 
the installation, be skeptical concerning this revised 
approach to management. Here is a system that 
rides rough-shod over such time-honored concepts as: 
(1) Most placements will be with the smaller em- 
ployers—evading the major market concept and “‘giv- 
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ing up” because the large firms have their own per- 
sonnel departments. (2) Securing placements wher- 
ever possible—with no regard to the future needs of 
employers who might have much greater potential 
business. (3) Assigning staff on past performance— 
regardless of current needs based on reliable labor 
market information. (4) Placing the entire respon- 
sibility for budgeting on State headquarters—denying 
participation from the local offices. (5) Taking pro- 
cedural actions on the basis of a short-time study of 
office activities—without preparing a semi-annual 
plan including controls, operating reports and com- 
munity-wide information of a reliable nature. (6) 
Measuring the offices’ effectiveness subjectively— 
unmindful of the proportion of the community’s hiring 
that was accomplished. 

In order to eliminate these previously accepted 
practices and yet continue to get results through 
planned management, all supervisory personnel must 
be convinced of the necessity for full participation in 
periodic determinations of program needs. Reason- 
able goals must be set, and the formulation of.a plan 
of action for carrying out the plans within the budget- 
ary limitations and according to the needs of the com- 
munity then evolves. Management must also consider 
the importance and need for full knowledge of 
legislative requirements and limitations as well as 
national and State plans for administration. Methods 
need to be worked out for translating the planned 
program into specific workload estimates for functions 
to be performed, making necessary adjustments in 
organization and facilities, staffing, methods, pro- 
cedures and techniques. There must also be a sense 
of accountability for the expenditure of public funds 
by all levels, otherwise there can be no responsibility 
placed for performance which does not conform to 
budget and workload estimates. A common under- 
standing must exist as to the need for conducting 
scientific time studies and the vital part these studies 
play in the determination of the estimates which are 
later converted into units of personnel required for the 
performance of each function. 

Prior to the issuance of the Organization and 





A typical morning scene in the Household and Industrial 
Women's Office of the USES for the District of Columbia. 
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Management section of the Manual, no satisfactory 
plan was available to State Office staff for carrying 
out the essential steps of organizing, staffing and super- 
vising Employment Service functions. As a result of 
these uncoordinated practices budget estimates were 
submitted to higher levels without consultation with, 
or the knowledge of, local office management. In such 
instances the operating staff could not fully under- 
stand the purpose and importance of this process 
and their vital part in fulfilling the projected goals. 
On occasion, certain plans and procedures were arbi- 
trarily installed without necessary discussion with the 
individuals involved. A satisfactory method for full 
participation of management on all levels, such as we 
now have, would probably have eliminated the many 
obstacles encountered. The present approach pro- 
vides top management with the tools to carry out a 
step-by-step process to ‘“‘sell’’ the local office staff on 
the importance of the various phases of planning and 
what each activity means to them in terms of budget. 

How the various problems are to be worked out in 
an integrated manner becomes common knowledge. 
Under the present system each ES activity can be 
arranged into a uniform pattern with clearly defined 
lines of authority and responsibility. With full par- 
ticipation of local and State office management, a 
general discussion of each phase of the plan of action 
prior to its installation will permit a fuller under- 
standing of problems involved and decisions made. 
The elimination of arbitrary decisions made without 
full participation will be a welcome relief to many 
harassed administrators. Unless there is complete 
comprehension of the local labor market planning, 
the importance of this activity will not reach those 
who are responsible for attaining the objectives. For 
example, the value and importance of concentrating 
local office efforts on major market employers will 
never be understood unless this is done. 

From the recommendations for local office organi- 
zation steps may be taken to establish a smooth opera- 
tion which clearly defines the various responsibilities 
and the division of these duties when necessary. 
Unless these tasks are explained and discussed with 





Marian Saunders, Counselor in the Clerical and Professional 
Office, discusses job opportunities with a former Wave. 
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each responsible worker they are seldom interpreted 
uniformly and limitations will be placed upon the 
worker’s production. 

The adoption of the prescribed control forms pro- 
vides management with a tool for measuring and 
controlling the functions under their supervision. To 
properly plan there must be a constant check on 
quantity, as well as on quality, of work being per- 
formed to see if established goals are being met and to 
determine whether an adequate service is being offered 
to the community. Never before has such a complete 
and comprehensive outline been available to assure 
satisfactory planning and control of local office opera- 
tions. This, of course, presents the bright side of the 
picture. Anything which tends to boost morale and 
guide the efforts of management toward a high goal of 
quality placement is to be commended and should be 
given every opportunity to succeed. 


Final Proof Measured by Results 


Planned management is currently being adminis- 
tered with enthusiasm in the local offices in the District 
of Columbia. However, the final proof of the system 
must be measured by the results obtained. The 
theory is that major market placements will be small 
as the program is installed but the plan will gather 
momentum as the Employment Service garners more 
of the big turn-over potential with the area’s larger 
employers. The staff reaction at this early stage is 
“We'll see but it looks good.’ There is a. risk of 
losing certain types of placements in the early stages. 
These losses are the price of the increased clerical 
work the new plan requires in recording useful in- 
formation on the employer report forms. The place- 
ments lost usually are confined to the type of casual 
workers employed in very small establishments and 
those “‘hurry-up” orders that crowd the time of local 
office personnel in the earlier morning hours. 

The planned management approach represents a 
partial about-face from the purpose which gave rise 
to the depression-born State Employment Services. 
The concept that a job applicant should not have to 
pay for a job, or wander aimlessly in search of em- 
ployment applied most forcibly to individuals with 
practically no marketable skills. Quality placements 
usually require more time and if past numerical ac- 
complishments are to be maintained, it appears that 
our present personnel may not be able to carry a 
similar placement load where greater care in matching 
worker qualifications and job requirements will be 
essential. Such experiences will be contingent upon 
getting the better type of job openings, but we recog- 
nize that it will require sustained and concentrated 
effort to hold major market business in the event that 
it can be initially obtained. If our plans materialize 
we expect to retain most of our old business and vastly 
increase our effectiveness in the major market. 

The new Manual sections allow local office mana- 
gers to evaluate in a similar manner the same activi- 
ties considered by the State office staff in program- 
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ming and budgeting. Managers are urged to record 
and observe for themselves the results in terms of work 
accomplishments for which they are responsible and 
upon which their efforts are being appraised. It is a 
far cry from the old attitude of “Give them place- 
ments, that is what is important; one placement on the 
ES-209 looks as good and counts as much as any 
other.” 

Under the new criteria, quality, too, is measured in 
statistical terms. Let’s take a specific activity, counsel- 
ing, and see how the planned management approach 
gets results. 


Counselers “Belong” to the Team 


Leadership in this program, like all others, should 
assert itself through all levels. If this “‘bread and 
butter” item of employment counseling is to succeed, 
there must be line acceptance and recognition of its 
objectives in order to reach the ultimate goals. The 
responsibility for measuring the effectiveness of the 
counseling service belongs squarely on the shoulders 
of supervisors and managers. This approach demands 
a better performance on the part of the counselors in 
order to meet the standards. The major incentive to 
job satisfaction is not necessarily the monetary consid- 
eration. Staff members must feel important to the 
team. Unfortunately, this sense of “‘belonging’”’ on 
the part of the counselors has not always been true in 
the past. Good job performance by a counselor 
should not be nullified by the attitude of the supervisor 
or manager. It is now realized that counseling is not 
a production job and that the danger of over-empha- 
sizing volume should be avoided. The importance of 
qualitative appraisals cannot be brushed aside lightly 
if an effective job is to be done. The efficacy of em- 
ployment counseling should not be sacrificed in the 
interest of immediate placement. The part that 
counseling plays in the over-all effort to achieve proper 
placement, which is the objeccive and principle of all 
Employment Service programs, is now realized be- 
cause management has agreed upon a plan which 
describes to those concerned just what is expected of 
this activity during the current 6-month period. By 
applying the techniques of sound industrial engineer- 
ing, such as organization analysis, selection of person- 
nel, evaluation of performance through controls, 
development and subsequent improvement of staff 
and procedures, management has gone a long way 
toward stimulating and reactivating the employment 
service activities in the local office. 

It has been said that people are suspicious of that 
which they do not understand. This observation may 
well have been made of the resistance on the part of 
some local office managers, supervisors, and State 
office staff to accept responsibility for the aggressive 
operation of the Organization and Management sec- 
tion of the Manual. The clear and concise statements 
of basic facts as now set forth in the Manual sections, 
backed up by the realization on the part of manage- 


(Continued cn page 27) 
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Interior view of the Tampa, Florida Employment Service office where management controls were installed early in 1949. 


Guess Work Gone... 


How Management Identifies Weak Spots 


By LESTER F. SHEBEL 


Field Supervisor, Florida State Employment Service 


r LAST, under the new concept of Local Office 
Management, the local office manager becomes a 
leader instead of a follower. He no longer must 

accept programs provided by someone “‘up-the-line,”’ 
but formulates his own programs based upon the needs 
of the local community. As the managerial task rises 
in the scale of importance, it will assume more and 
more the essential aspects of planning, organizing, 
coordinating, and controlling which will result in 
attainment of increasingly effective operating results. 

Development of the Employment Service Manual 
Section on Local Office Management provides the 
local office with a scientific, realistic, and necessary 
foundation which, together with existing codified 
principles and techniques, will definitely establish a 
clear conception of the end to be attained. Con- 
trol forms, which in the past were used strictly for 
evaluation, now become an integral part of local office 
operation. We have always had the “‘wagon,” the 
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local office organizational chart; now we have the 
‘“‘horse,”? program planning at the local office level. 

Local Office Management, for the purpose of this 
subject, accepts the responsibility for “Program Plan- 
ning,” ‘Administrative Planning,’ and ‘Control.’ 
“Program Planning” is simply the determination of 
the needs of the community for services offered 
through the local office translated into numerical 
potential and the establishment of goals to be achieved 
by the local office towards meeting these needs. 
‘“‘Administrative Planning’? provides the means for 
carrying out the goals established in program plan- 
ning. ‘Control’ is the periodic local office quantita- 
tive and qualitative evaulation of current operations 
that measure the actual accomplishment of the goals 
set for the local office in ‘“‘Program Planning.” 

While the local office is a definite part of a State, 
Regional and National operation and has definite 
responsibilities in this pattern, its primary responsi- 
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bility is to the local community. The basic responsi- 
bility of the local office is to facilitate the employment 
process in the community it serves. To accept its 
basic responsibility in the community the heretofore in- 
tangible needs of the community for services offered by 
the local office must be translated into actual numerical 
potentials based on the 6-point program of the Em- 
ployment Service. This then becomes the first part 
of “Program Planning.” Secondly, local office 
management must establish numerical goals to be 
achieved in meeting the need potentials of the com- 
munity, keeping within the framework of what the 
local office is financially capable of undertaking. 

During the latter part of 1948 a pilot-installation 
was made in the Tampa Local Office introducing 
Part I, Section 7000-8999 on Local Office Manage- 
ment. This installation was made by National, 
Regional, State and Local Office personnel for the 
purpose of training in the installation of the Manual 
section on Local Office Management and a manage- 
ment plan of action was worked out for the period 
of January through June 1949. 

Working out the management plan of action for the 
advanced period involved a complete stock-taking of 
present conditions, and of the office’s past performance 
and achievement as well as the establishment of 
specific numerical goals, both quantitative and 
qualitative, to be achieved in the planned period, the 
selection of methods or actions to reach the planned 
goals, and the installation of controls and improved 
management methods. Also, it was necessary to 
convert the goals to work-load factors and from there 
to time factors to arrive at the budget and staffing plan. 


Identify Employers 


The first step in the installation in Tampa was 
to identify the major market employers; that is, ap- 
proximately 20 percent of all nonagricultural em- 
ployers who employ approximately 75 percent of the 
gainfully employed in nonagricultural establishments. 
Once the major market employers were established, 
a careful review was made of all activity of the local 
office during the base period with those employers. 
Penetration rates were established based upon local 
office activity with those employers for a given 
period. A conference was then held with all manage- 
rial personnel in the local office and using the latest 
information on -economic trends, together with all 
information available to the local office, estimates 
for placements with these major market employers for 
an advanced period were arrived at. In Tampa, the 
base period used was January through June 1948, 
and the planned period was January through June 
1949. During the base period in Tampa 15.5 pene- 
tration rate was maintained with the identifiable 
major market employers and in the plan of action 
for the future period it was estimated that this pen- 
etration rate would be raised to 20.2. The setting 
of placement goals with the major market employers 
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encompassed not only consideration of economic 
trends, but also internal office procedures that re- 
quired strengthening. The results of the actual base 
period accomplishments and those estimates of ac- 
complishments for the future period were incorpo- 
rated on the form in Part I, Section 7085 of the ES 
Manual entitled “Industrial Analysis of Placements 
and Field Visits With Major Market Employers.” 

To accomplish the estimated placements with major 
market employers it was necessary that program plan- 
ning be translated into budgetary terms, and, there- 
fore, estimates were prepared for the planned period on 
direct and indirect workload items, using Form USES 
605, explained in Part I, Section 7155 of the ES 
Manual. Based upon the estimates of placements with 
major market employers and the estimates of direct 
and indirect workload items, a detailed plan of action 
was prepared pointing out what changes were recom- 
mended to accomplish the desired results. 


Three Months’ Check-up 


The Tampa local office has just completed 3 months’ 
operations under the Management Program Planning 
system. While the program planned was for the 
6-month period, January—June 1949, a careful check- 
up at the end of the 3-month period definitely points 
out the extreme value of proper management planning 
to local office operations. For example, penetration 
rate with major market employers during the base 
period was 15.5 percent; the forecast penetration rate 
for the planned period was 20.2 percent; at the end of 
3 months’ operations, the Tampa local office accom- 
plished 20.4 percent penetration rate with major mar- 
ket employers. However, in accomplishing the 20.4 
percent penetration rate with major market employers, 
a considerable decrease was noted in placements with 
minor market employers, which immediately indicates 
that more promotional effort must be made with minor 
market firms consisting of telephone and direct mail 
solicitations. This increase in penetration rate was 
accomplished in a steadily declining placement mar- 
ket. The ratio of referrals to placements to major 
market employers dropped from 1.76 to 1, to 1.54 to 1. 
This can be attributed directly to the use of control 
check sheets and close follow-up of the selection and 
referral function. 

The results of check sheets used on employer orders 
and employer records resulted in a considerable reduc- 
tion of error in the quality of these records. We noted 
a 5 percent decrease in the error in quality of employer 
orders. A large decrease in percentage of errors was 
noted on employer records. The check sheet on 
applications indicated very little change in errors of 
quality, which indicates that these errors are at a 
minimum. The check sheets were used on approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the quantity of work performed 
and provided a valuable operational tool for the local 
office manager. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The Manager of the Nashville Local Office and his staff are shown here planning the program of the office for the new fiscal 


period. This office participated in the experimental development of program plannin 
the later instcllation of the procedure as incorporated in the Employment Security Manual. 


oe and was the pilot office in 
From left: Roger W. Cherry, 


Chief Clerk; Warren B. Pate, Manager Colored Branch; Robert O. Goad, Manager Nashville Office; Charles W. Oliver, 
Asst. Manager; Miss Jessie L. French, Supv. Applicant Service Division; John R. Cooper, Supv. Claims Division. 


Local Office Planning Asa Basis 
for Determining State Budget Needs . . . 


Grass Roots Budgeting 


By THOMAS J. POTTER 


Assistant Field Manager, Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


HIS program of ours, for reasons of its external 
§ Erdos rather than because of any sanctuary 

it has afforded its own personnel, is called 
Employment Security. It would seem that any or- 
ganization signifying security of employment would 
long ago have established itself as an exemplification 
of that ideal. But not so in our case. Many factors, 
both contributing to and resulting from financing, 
have forced us to juggle personnel from one fiscal 
period to the next with complete abandon. The so- 
lution of this problem in its entirety, desirable as 
that may be, is not our purpose at this time. Although 
a stable personnel pattern should be a matter of 
immediate concern, we realize that we are funda- 
mentally seeking a conscantly sufficient working 
force to accomplish the job we have set ourselves to do. 
Until we have adequate financing we will not have 
that force. 

We cannot fail to recognize the dependency of 
any undertaking upon operating funds for its success 
and survival. The provision of such funds through 
a budgetary process has been our toughest problem. 
Budgeting has always been a vulnerable spot and has 
enjoyed its full share of criticism and experimentation 
in efforts to establish it in a more tenable position. 
Presently it is commanding more attention possibly 
than any other phase of our activities. 
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Budgeting, as well as most everything else, can be 
done in more than one way. Perhaps we should not 
attempt to paraphrase an old expression by saying, 
“There are three ways of doing things—the right 
way, the wrong way, and the Employment Security 
way,” but many times in the past this would very 
aptly have expressed the attitude of the field people. 
Budgeting has too, often been the mere compilation 
of meaningless figures designed to secure an ar- 
bitrary allocation of funds, instead of being the 
necessary by-product of sound business planning. 
True, the former approach requires a minimum of 
mental acumen, but at the same time necessitates 
a considerable amount of operational gymnastics 
in getting the subsequent program to conform to the 
resulting misfit strait jacket. The latter, however, 
though requiring a little more effort and drain on 
the “gray matter’ in the advance stages, results in 
a finished product which bears a closer resemblance 
to the objective it is supposed to serve and allows for 
much greater flexibility in alterations when the needs 
for such arise. 

In our continuing search for the “best way,” we 
have quite often experienced some “‘less practical 
ways,” and, at times, there seemed to be little reason 
and no rhyme at all in some of our devious approaches 
to this challenging problem. We have tried every- 
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thing from the old line-item method to central and 
local office workload estimating. Today, however, 
we would find few to champion the line-item cause, 
and not many more who would insist that there is a 
practical basis for central office estimating. Both of 
these methods have proved to be unsound, unrealistic 
and entirely incapable of representing the job that 
should be done, or the job that actually will be done. 
Things just never seemed to work out according to 
the line-item forecast, and we were continually con- 
fronted with the law of diminishing returns. During 
the era of central office estimating the results were not 
much improved and the balance between programs 
and activities was frequently fantastic. It was illogical 
to assume that any one person or group of people in 
the central office, either from the standpoint of knowl- 
edge of local conditions or from the viewpoint of local 
personnel, could look into a crystal ball and come up 
with the magic figures which were to represent sub- 
sequent operation. Too often have we seen the effects 
of such poorly conceived plans or of no plans at all. 

In the operation of any program there is, in reality, 
a continuous cycle of planning, budgeting, operating 
and evaluating. Of necessity, this cycle starts with 
planning, but once a realistic plan is made, budgeting 
is practically automatic. —To mean anything, a budget 
must reflect sound planning and adequately provide 
for the effective operation of the plan. Without such 
planning, it is both aimless and extravagant. In 
itself, it is neither the alpha nor the omega of any pro- 
gram, but rather the result of a plan for the program 
which will provide the necessary fuel to place it in 
operation and to insure its efficient functioning. 

In many respects the greatest forward step taken in 
Employment Security budgeting in the last several 
years has been the installation of program planning 
ut the local office. This procedure has returned the 
planning function to management and thereby estab- 
lished the necessary basis for budgeting at the very 
grass roots of the program. The local office is actually 
the focal point of all our effort and must be the origin 
and nucleus of our over-all plans. There is where the 
work is done and everything must be based on and 
geared to the efficient and effective promotion of that 
work. The only justification a State has for a budget 
is its maintenance of a system of local offices. Central 
office and other administrative levels are but facilitat- 
ing units whose sole reason for existence is their con- 
tribution to the local office program. It therefore 
follows that our shift of emphasis and responsibility in 
_planning to the actual firing line has injected the 
element of realism which has so long been lacking in 
our budgetary process. 

Predicated on the theory that the Employment 
Security program should be planned for community 
needs, it logically follows that the local office serving 
the community is in the only position of vantage from 
which to survey those needs and plan a program of 
action to meet them. This is not an assignment for 
so-called technicians or experts. It is a down-to- 
earth, realistic, fact-finding job for the man on the 
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scene. A thorough knowledge and understanding of 
the community, gained through previous service and 
daily contacts, are prerequisites to the planning proc- 
ess. There is no substitute for experience and inher- 
ent local appraisal when considering the many in- 
tangibles contributing to a long-range forecast. 

Even if we consider nothing more than the human 
factors entering into the local office program we are 
forced to the realization that only the local interpre- 
tation can actually be factual and realistic. Can we 
be so naive as to think that a program conceived 
elsewhere and handed down by directive will be re- 
ceived with the same enthusiasm as one of local 
origin? By letting the operators themselves in on the 
show—their show—they are more than junior part- 
ners in the business; they have the controling interest. 
And that is as it should be. Without that inspiration 
born of authorship a plan has little prospect of success. 
Already we are realizing dividends in employee 
motivation where this procedure has been accepted 
at face value. Where it has not been so accepted, 
the program lacks certain vital spark and is heavily 
weighted with an attitude of ‘“‘operation by instruc- 
tion,” “operation for reporting,” or “‘operation—why?”’ 

With the advent of local office program estimates, 
budgeting has taken on a new significance. For one 
thing the entire agency has more confidence in its 
request, and it is to be expected that the Congress 
will share that view. Everybody respects the opinion 
of the man on the job. 

We hasten to observe, however, that we have not 
yet reached the point where we can remain content 
with our first major step in the right direction. There 
can yet be greater improvements in budgeting, but 
here again we must have planning. We refuse 
to admit that fully realistic budgeting cannot be 
achieved. By trial and error we have made some 
progress; now with a little more constructive and 
intelligent thinking we can further refine our methods 
in the direction of realism and simplicity. If we can 
only keep before us a few guiding principles, certainly 
the way to more objective budgeting will be our 
reward. Above all we must build on that solid 
foundation already established—the heart of our 
program—the local office. 





How MANAGEMENT IDENTIFIES WEAK SPOTS 
(Continued from page 18) 


Using the forms and procedures provided in the 
Manual section on Local Office Management on a 
monthly basis, the local office manager and his staff 
are aware at all times as to exactly what is happening 
in the local office towards meeting the goals estab- 
lished for the period. It is no longer necessary for 
the manager to guess what has gone wrong; now he 
can quickly identify the problem and make corrective 
changes immediately. Setting of realistic goals for 
workload and placements, together with the simple 
periodic controls, will result in increasingly effec- 
tive operating results of local offices. 
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Adaptable to Any Size Office. . . 


Realism for Operations and Budgets 


By WALTER E. PARKER 


Chief of Downstate Operations, Illinois State Employment Service 


FTER years and years, 
let’s give three 
cheers for ‘“‘Organi- 
zation and Manage- 
ment!’ We are using it 
in Illinois—we _ recom- 
mend it. It’s real, it’s 
complete, it’s all ready 
for use. You can’t ap- 
preciate it without install- 
ing it. Once properly 
installed, it can almost 
run by itself. Wait—let’s 
back up a bit, we don’t \ 
want that! After all, 
what would we “Brass Walter E. Parker 
Hats” in the agency do if it were admitted we finally 
have come up with a perfect self-operating plan? 

During past years, we have given staff training on 
Interviewing, Counseling, how to use the DicTIONARY 
oF OccuUPATIONAL TITLEs, Special Service to Veter- 
ans, Reporting—in fact, everything except practical, 
on-the-job, training for the manager on how to 
organize and manage a local Employment Office. 
Managers have needed assistance in local office 
organization and management procedures as well as 
training that actually applies to their day-by-day 
activities—particularly planning, evaluation and con- 
trol. Much material has been available to managers, 
but it has been highly theoretical and dealt in myth- 
ical standards. 

There is realism in this ‘Local Office Organization 
and Management” program; but it will become real 
to you only when you take Manual Sections 5000-— 
5999 and 7000-8999, the “‘Instructor’s Guide,” 50A, 
and the ‘‘Trainee’s Work Book,’ 50B, out of the 
Administrative Office, away from all conference 
tables and into the local office. After you have par- 
ticipated in all phases of an installation of the Organ- 
ization and Management Program in one or more 
local offices, you will fully realize that great strides 
have been made in the direction of improving our 
approach to management and program planning for 
all local office activities. 

You evaluate the job that is now being done in 
the local office, you make a careful analysis of the 
community’s needs for local office programs and 
activities and, then, you establish program goals 
based on these analyses and the estimates of the local 
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staff. Finally, you set up an operating plan, or plan 
of action, which becomes the basis for meeting the 
community needs and also for measuring accom- 
plishment during a future base period. 


This program becomes very realistic and com- 
pletely understood when the Field Supervisor, the 
local office manager and supervisory staff participate. 
The development of this program takes place at 
the local level, on the job, at the desks of the manager, 
the employer relations representative, the interviewer 
and the counselor. Included in this group should be 
one or more managers from other local offices, who are 
practical operators and who will bring outside 
experience, suggestions and ideas into each local 
installation. This has proved to be very beneficial. 


We require each manager to participate in a mini- 
mum of two installations. As a consequence, they 
are much more objective in their approach to this 
program and it also has given them additional 
training and experience. In this way, they come 
to recognize the flexibility of the Organization and 
Management Program and that it can be applied 
to any local office, regardless of size. 


Further, the manager loses the feeling or concept 
that he quite often has of—‘‘just another evalua- 
tion.”” Most of us are allergic to evaluations. ‘This. 
method, however, brings into use a very effective 
approach—-self-evaluation. When the evaluation 
phase is completed, the manager and local staff are 
in a position to recognize and understand fully the 
areas in which improvement must be made. It is 
then a relatively simple task to point out what ad- 
justments are needed in order to improve and bring 
about an effective local office operation by develop- 
ing a balance among the local office activities called 
for by the six-point program. 


We have found that the installation of the Organ- 
ization and Management Program is adaptable to 
offices of any size. The original concept was that it 
would not be effective in small offices. It is propor- 
tionately as important in a six- or eight-man office 
as it is in the twenty- or thirty-man office. It could 
even be argued that it is more important because 
the small office has the same activities to perform, but 
in lesser volume. With a very small staff, it is essen- 
tial that planning and the establishment of program 
goals be provided so that maximum use may be made 
of the limited facilities and resources available. 
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The evaluation, or analysis, is made on activities 
and performance of a past base period. This period 
covers the months that will be comparable to the 
future base period. After the evaluation, then pro- 
ceed to set up a plan of action and program goals 
that will make it possible for the local office to meet 
its basic objective of facilitating, to the maximum 
extent possible, the employment process in the com- 
munity served. 


Penetration Rate Measures Effectiveness 


The best measure of the effectiveness of a local em- 
ployment office is found in the placement penetra- 
tion ratio obtained as a result of participation in the 
hiring and the employment process of the local 
community. In many of our evaluations we have 
found that our penetration rate has been higher in 
the minor market than it has been in the major 
market. (The major market includes those firms 
that employ approximately 70 to 75 percent of the 
gainfully employed non-agricultural workers.) We 
have also found that too great a proportion of our 
field visiting and promotional efforts have been 
directed to the minor market. These two factors 
indicate that the best utilization of the minimum 
staff available has not been made. The efforts of 
the local office should be concentrated in the areas 
in which there is the greatest potential opportunity— 
and that is the major market. 

The major market is established and the firms iden- 
tified on an individual basis. After this identification, 
a compilation is made of local office transactions with 
each firm. The next step is evaluation and estimate 
of the volume of activity to be anticipated. This 
analysis provides a basis for proper direction of local 
office activity and indicates the areas in which maxi- 
mum effort should be concentrated. 

. The installation of the Organization and Manage- 
ment Program described above not only provides for 
the review of transactions with employers, but pro- 
vides for the review of all local office activities. These 
activities are evaluated on the basis of standards and re- 
quirements found in pertinent sections of the Em- 
ployment Service Manual. Time factors and time 
studies conducted in the local office are also analyzed. 
Adjustments in quality and quantity of activity may 
be made. This may, or may not, affect recommenda- 
tions for time factors. An evaluation of distribution 
of staff time to various activities is essential. Equity 
in the distribution of staff time by activity is important. 

The execution of an effective ES program is de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of a well-balanced 
operation. This involves the development of a plan 
of action which translates program goals into specific 
workload estimates for the basic functions performed 
in the local office. It also may include plans for 
adjustments in organization, facilities, staff, methods, 
procedures and techniques. Thus, the plan of action 
includes not only program goals and planning, but 
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administrative planning and organization for the 
accomplishment of the total local office program. 

It is readily apparent that there is a relationship 
between organization and management planning of 
this type and the budgetary process. In this program 
basic factual material is used in developing estimates 
on all activities in the local office. These workload 
estimates are a great deal more valid than estimates 
previously prepared, because they are based on a care- 
ful analysis and review at the local office level of all 
factors and activities affecting the community employ- 
ment process. 

However, we should not overemphasize the relation- 
ship of this program to the budgetary process. Our 
experience in Illinois has proved that the Organization 
and Management Program increases the efficiency 
and effectiveness of local office operations. It estab- 
lishes a closer relationship between the local office and 
employers as a result of setting up Employer Services 
Units which handle field visits (employer contacts), 
order taking, selection, referral and verification. It 
provides better service to applicants in the grouping of 
‘all applicant service activities’ in one section or 
division. The net result will be more and better 
placements under the same labor market conditions. 
The contribution this program makes of the budgetary 
process is a by-product of the Organization and 
Management Program. 

It is recognized that the program provides for de- 
termination in each community of the need for place- 
ment and related activities, together with plans for 
meeting these needs. Analyses are made, function by 
function, of the goals to be achieved during a base 
period. These goals are identified and plans de- 
veloped on a firm-by-firm basis for employers in the 
major market. An analysis is made of program re- 
quirements for all other activities. Workload estimates 
are developed and may be translated into personnel 
requirements. However, the real objective of the 
Employment Service in any local community is 
maximum participation in the employment trans- 
actions that occur in the community. This program 
establishes the potential placement opportunities 
that are available to the local office. The effectiveness 
of the local office is determined by the placement 
penetration rate achieved. 

A plan of action is developed by the manager and 
persons assisting him. If properly executed, this will 
make it possible for him to increase the penetration 
rate. It points up to the local office manager where 
the greatest potential opportunities are and the most 
effective methods for taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. It establishes controls that are of unlimited 
value to him and other local office supervisory staff. 
He is able to check the percentage of accomplishment 
at least on a month-to-month basis and make adjust- 
ments as are necessary. This gives realism to local 
office management and supervision in all activities 
involved in the operations of a local office and 
provides a realistic approach to the budgetary process. 
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EMPLOYMENT. SERVICE 


A Working “Service to Youth” Program 


By CLARK S. HARDY 








Manager, Las Vegas Office, Nevada State Employment Service 


HE PEOPLE of our local office are taking quiet pride 
these days in the success of our “Youth Services 
Program.” It really clicked last year, and left 
students, teachers, employers and ourselves asking for 
a bigger, better, and continuing project. We’re work- 
ing on it now, and all parties find it highly interesting. 

Essentially, the program is devoted to taking appli- 
cations from high school students who plan to enter the 
labor market soon, interviewing and testing them, and 
contacting for employers who can use their services. 
The reader may judge the degree of our success. 

The concept of the program was formed last year 
when Violet Geer, senior interviewer, was doing 
some intensive work with the graduating commercial 
class of the Las Vegas High School and Employment 
Counselor C, E. Williamson was discussing over-all 
counseling and General Aptitude Test Battery testing 
with the school authorities. Of course the employer re- 
lations representatives were contacting employers, too. 

Conversations with students and faculty members 
alike disclosed keen interest in the work. The ques- 
tion that arose almost spontaneously was “Why not 
form a team, get the program started earlier and carry 
it farther?” And so we did. 

The team was formed and today consists of Walter 
Johnson, Superintendent of Schools, G. E. Harris, High 
School Principal, A. G. Daugherty, High School Boy’s 
Counselor, Laura K. Edwards, High School Girl’s 
Counselor, Violet Geer, Junior Interviewer, C. E. Wil- 
liamson, Employment Counselor, and the local office 
manager. 
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As a first step, applications were obtained from all 
students of the 1948 graduating class who intended to 
enter the labor market instead of going on for higher 
education. These were given the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Battery, or proficiency tests, and placements 
were made with selected employers. Toward the 
close of the year a study was made and the following 
major results were noted: 

1. Of 15 students tested, 11 were placed on the basis 
of aptitudes or proficiencies shown by the tests. 

2. All were still with the original employers. 

3. Employers were, without exception, highly en- 
thused with their workers’ abilities. 

All the facts of the study were presented to the pro- 
gram “team,” and as a direct result Mr. Daugherty 
recommended that a secretarial course be started in the 
local high school, in addition to the customary typing 
and shorthand classes now in the curriculum. This 
new class would teach spelling, grammar, sentence 
structure, letter composition, etc.—the type of study 
beneficial to young people who planned to enter the 
labor market. 

This year the joint school and Employment Service 
program is starting early enough to allow the local 
office to make a survey of major market employers in 
the area, to break their findings down by industry 
and occupations and to list all known instances of 
potential employment for new entrants into the labor 
market. The classifications of student applicants’ 
qualifications are checked against the list of potential 
job opportunities and this information is used in 
developing suitable job orders for these applicants. 
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Working in close conjunction with the school au- 
thorities, who are already members of the “team,” 
all students who plan to graduate or who plan on 
entering the labor market will be registered and inter- 
viewed for employment with the Las Vegas Em- 
ployment Service office. After registration the ap- 
plications will be gone over with the applicants’ 
instructors in order to bring out various points not 
found in the registration and interview. The GATB 
and proficiency tests, in conjunction with all other 
findings, will be used to assist student applicants in 
making a vocational choice. 

It has already been found through an analysis of the 
1948 youth placement that this method of handling 
the student who is a new entrant to the labor market 
tends more effectively to match the applicant and the 
job. This is an obvious fact, since increasing numbers 
of employers are now asking to be considered a part 
of the program. Employers are asking for new en- 
trance employees who are potentially occupationally 
adjusted on the basis of selective screening. 





In selling the student on the benefits of cooperating 
with the school authorities and the Employment Serv- 
ice, the first step is to send a personal letter, written 
by a member of the ES, to each student who is going 
to enter the labor market, explaining the program. 
Secondly, talks are given to the entire school groups 
as assemblies. Then students register with Employ- 
ment Service personnel at the schools and appoint- 
ments are made for additional interviews at the Las 
Vegas Employment Service office. When students 
visit the local office, they are given the opportunity 
to see how the Employment Service works. 

As the program continues our local radio stations 
and newspapers show increasing interest in the work, 
and have already offered their unqualified support in 
developing a ready informational outlet. 

The enthusiasm the program has generated is in- 
deed gratifying. We all feel that here is a once-neg- 
lected part of our over-all work that has brought us 
much closer to the community we serve. 





Review-Journal Photo 


Making the Pegs Fit—C. E. Williamson, employment counselor for the Las Vegas branch of the Nevada State Employment Service holds 
a stop watch on Jim McDaniel and Peggy Bell, two Las Vegas high school seniors, who recently took the above manual dexterity 
test, one of those offered by the Employment Service to job applicants as a means of judging their special aptitudes. 
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The front of the L. M. Ericsson telephone plant outside Stockholm. 
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The company has a world-wide network of plants and agencies. 
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By SVEN SKOGH 
Chief of Division, State Emloyment Board, Stockholm 


HEN industrialism developed during the latter 

part of the 19th Century in Sweden, it entailed 

the same problems as in all other countries. 
The supply of work became more dependent upon the 
trend of the international economic situation, the labor 
turn-over was increased and the employment market 
became less surveyable. Unemployment appeared in 
quite a number of cases, not owing to shortage of work 
but because the jobseekers did not know where em- 
ployment could be found. Public employment ex- 
changes had to be established in the big towns, and 
from 1906 the State granted subsidies to these employ- 
ment exchanges, on condition that they cooperated in 
order to level employment in the whole country. 

In 1914 the employment service was sufficiently de- 
veloped to become a link in the public unemployment 
relief system which had to be organized as a conse- 
quence of World War I. Every unemployed person 
who, through-the local unemployment committee, 
wished to receive unemployment benefits, of which the 
State and the communes each paid half, had to be 
registered as an applicant at a public employment ex- 
change. Only if no suitable work was available, could 
unemployment benefit be granted. The same pro- 
visions apply to the recipients of benefit from the 
State-subsidized unemployment funds established in 
1934, which have at present 1.1 million members. 
During the inter-war period, the State authorities 
started extensive relief and emergency works. To 
such wo:k cculd be referred only persons involuntarily 
anemployed, who had been approved by the employ- 
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ment exchange and who could be recalled if they 
were needed on the ordinary labor market. 

Up to 1940, the employment exchanges were admin- 
istered by the County Councils and the big towns with 
State subsidies. The second World War which, after 
the German occupation of Denmark and Norway on 
April 9, 1940, strongly isolated Sweden from the At- 
lantic countries, necessitated a rigid public regulation 
of Sweden’s economic life and labor market. The 
State then took over the management and all the costs 
for the public employment service, and from the Ist 
of January 1948 the employment service system has 
been definitely nationalized. 

During the war the employment service was super- 
vised by the National Employment Commission, which 
in 1948 was reorganized into a permanent Government 
office, called the State Employment Board. In Stock- 
holm and in each of the 24 counties there is a County 
Employment Board, which is responsible for the em- 
ployment service activities and other measures aiming 
at regulation of the labor market. The County 
Boards consist of representatives of the State, employ- 
ers, workers, salaried employees, County Councils, un- 
employment funds, and the women. The employment 
service organization is composed of 25 chief employ- 
ment offices, 250 branch offices and 1,000 local employ- 
ment agents. The State Employment Board has 400 
officials and the employment exchanges 2,000. Spe- 
cial courses are arranged for the training of the 
employment officials. 

During the war, the first task of the employment 
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service was to organize the utilization of our manpower 
for national production and the war industry. Because 
the calling-ups varied between 150,000 and 600,000 
men according to the political situation abroad, civil 
production had to be adjusted to these changes. An 
emergency labor service law was adopted in 1939, but 
it had not to be put into practice, since the authorities 
succeeded in attaining a voluntary adjustment on the 
employment market and were able to organize the 
labor reserves. Manpower was transferred to the 
metal industry and wood-cutting. On doing so the 
authorities granted financial aid for journeys and lodg- 
ing. Volunteer agricultural camps were arranged in 
which mainly school-children were placed. The em- 
ployment service had a hard job in taking care of the 
200,000 refugees who escaped to Sweden from Nor- 
way, Denmark and the Baltic countries. The refugees 
were provided with clothes and tools, and then took 
up work in the forests, peat-bogs, engineering work- 
shops, and the textile industry. They worked on the 
same terms as the Swedish workers and contributed to 
strengthen Sweden’s self-support. 


Nation-wide Clearance for Openings 


Sweden has a population of 7 million inhabitants, 
of whom 2.4 million are employed (0.7 million salaried 
employees and 1.7 million workers). The country has 
a large area, and between the extreme northern and 
southern points the distance is just as far as between 
New York and Minneapolis. The employment service 
activities between the different parts of the country 
are therefore of great importance. Since 1910, a so- 
called national list of vacancies is distributed every 
week, and this list contains the remaining balance of 
vacancies which could not be filled in the different 
counties. Since 1935, reports on the vacancies of the 
employment service are broadcast twice a week. On 
applying to the nearest employment exchange the job- 
seekers can get information as to the supply of work 
in the country as a whole. 


Specialized Services 


In order to satisfy the demand of the different trades 
upon the employment service, the exchange offices are 
specialized. Special sections exist for juvenile em- 
ployment service and vocational guidance, and there 
is a lively cooperation between the employment service 
and the different school stages. For salaried employees 
in public or private service (engineers, teachers etc.) 
there are special offices. During the war, finally, there 
were set up special offices for people injured in 
military service, and these offices have now been built 
out to comprise all kinds of handicapped manpower. 

After the second World War there is a great short- 
age of manpower in Sweden owing to the great de- 
mand for production. In order to meet the require- 
ments for manpower in ironworks, metal industry and 
other export industries, the building activity has been 
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A scene from one of the big shipyards of Gothenburg. At eseuen 
Sweden, with its 7 million inhabitants, is number 4 of the ship- 
building nations of the world; 84 percent of the vessels now under 
construction will be exported to Norway and other countries. 
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Minute checking of ball-bearings at a Swedish factory. 
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limited. The task of the employment service is to 
bring about a voluntary adjustment of manpower and 
to encourage occupational training. Before the war 
20 percent of Sweden’s national income came from 
export and international trade, and the country there- 
fore works for a return to a free world market. The 
democratic constitution of the country and the rela- 
tively good supply of foods and clothes make many 
workers move over to Sweden from other countries. 
There are now 90,000 foreign workers employed in 
Sweden. 

The Swedish employment service cooperatives with 
the employment service in the neighbour-countries 
and other countries in an exchange of manpower, 
principally in agriculture and industry. Also with 
the U. S. A. an exchange of trainees in agriculture 
is being planned this year. 

In 1948, 700,000 jobseekers visited the employment 
exchanges and made 1.7 million applications. ‘The 
number of vacancies was 1.4 million and of these 1.1 
million were filled (700,000 men and 400,000 women) . 
To illustrate the activities of the different branches 
of the employment service, it can be mentioned that 
70,000 placements were made through the juvenile 
employment service; 270,000 vacancies were filled in 
industry and 62,000 by the offices for salaried em- 
ployees ; 22,000 vacancies were filled with handicapped 
manpower. 

Still after the war, agriculture camps have been or- 
ganized, and special camps are reserved for students 
from other countries. 





PROGRESS ON THE JOB-FILLING HIGHWAY 
(Continued from page 13) 


resulting from plant expansions and opening up of 
new industries, most professional, managerial, trainees, 
so-called standing orders, etc. 

An adequate supply of qualified workers quickly 
dispels the bug-bears of cancellation. Seldom does a 
large office occupy the fortunate position of having 
such a ready supply. Continuous and _ vigorous 
recruitment is necessary in a tight labor market and 
there are always shortages in certain categories even 
when job seekers seem plentiful. 

It is necessary, therefore, at all times to have the 
placement units geared to rapid searching for qualified 
workers. ‘Telephone call-ins, walk-ins, special recruit- 
ment by radio and newspaper advertising, and tele- 
phone calls to community agencies which are able to 
reach workers quickly are some of the methods used 
for urgent recruiting. Regular schedules are set up 
for the recruitment of college graduates and drop-outs, 
and graduates of business colleges, trade and voca- 
tional schools, and high schools for regular and 
part-time work. 

Job development occupies a strong place in the 
cooperative teamwork of the placement units and those 
engaged in calling on employers. We have found that 
employers are grateful to us for having arranged for 
outstanding applicants to be interviewed by the 
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employer for a possible job opening. Arrangements 
for such interviews are made by ESR’s, placement 
units, and periodic listings by mail of outstanding 
applicants in various fields. 

Increased penetration is the result of satisfactory 
service rendered to the employer. Pin-pointing em- 
ployer visits and. referrals at the appropriate time 
through planned operations and teamwork to match 
jobs and men quickly should secure and hold employer 
acceptance of the Employment Service. 





PLANNED MANAGEMENT GETs RESULTS 
(Continued from page 16) 


ment that a promotional job within the organization, 
as well as with outside agencies and the public, is a 
continuous process, should provide the direction and 
stimulation necessary to secure acceptance of the 
final plan of action. The local office manager and 
the supervisory staff remain the cornerstone of the 
Employment Service structure. For them to carry 
out adequately their assigned duties they must be 
braced with the facilities needed to accomplish the 
preconceived objectives. The planned management 
approach accomplishes these aims when wholehearted 
acceptance is secured. 

The benefits which accrue to all levels of adminis- 
tration by these more adequately defined activity 
goals generate a spirit of enthusiasm. Field visitors 
particularly profess that they have even more to offer 
the employer than formerly. This is probably true 
because our field visitors now have a clear worthwhile 
objective, a high goal of quality service towards which 
they can work with pride. Planned management 
can’t help but get results if this attitude is sustained. , 

The installation of the Organization and Manage- 
ment Section of the Manual was completed in the 
offices of the USES for the District of Columbia in 
the latter part of February. Results, to date, have 
been most encouraging. Specifically, large employers 
with whom we had done little or no business have 
eagerly accepted our “planned approach.” Estab- 
lishments such as the nationally known Mayflower 
Hotel and Hogate’s Restaurant have given us all of 
their orders. Marked progress has also been noted in 
the number of orders received from other large firms 
in the retail, services, manufacturing and construction 
groups. Without question, the penetration rate in 
the Washington, D. C., major market has improved to 
the extent of doubling itself. 








JOB GUIDE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Your Jos Furure Arrer Hicu Scuoot is an 8-page booklet 
published by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor to help young girls prepare for the years following high 
school. Its theme is ‘‘Get ready for both home and job.” In 
simple outline form it brings to the young girl most of the 
problems she should consider in looking beyond the high school 
diploma. For sale by Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C, Price 5 cents. 
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At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


receiving orders for RCA television workers may for- 
ward requests to their State office for television open- 
ings when applicants are on file possessing required 
qualifications for these jobs. 


THE ANNUAL MERIT 
Merit Award Awarp of the D. C. 
chapter of the Interna- 
tional Association of Public Employment Services was 
presented this year to Robert L. Thomas, Chief, 
Organization and Management Branch of the USES. 

The award was made to Mr. Thomas on the basis of 
his work and leadership in the development of the 
local office management program and his contribution 
to new methods of local office budgeting. The value 
of his work has been commended not only by his co- 
workers but by numerous State and local officials. 

Mr. Thomas joined the Employment Service as an 
interviewer in Gary, Indiana, in 1934, and later 
served as manager and field supervisor. He came to 
Washington in 1940 where he has continued to work 
on management problems of the ES. He was com- 
missioned in the Navy in 1942 and returned to civilian 
life in 1944. Mr. Thomas is widely known and 
recognized throughout the country for his work in 
the field of organization and management. 

The citation reads in part as follows: 

Your selection as the Chapter’s nominee is in recognition of 
your leadership during 1948 in developing the local office 
management program and the related methods of local office 
budgeting. The interest and enthusiasm which have already 
been shown in the results of your work make me confident that 
the plans developed under your leadership will be extended to 


more and more local offices during the current year. You can 
take pride in your lasting contribution to the program. 





Tue Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service reports that 
Record for Students during May it introduced a 
new service designed to help high school graduates 
and drop-outs make a satisfactory transition from the 
classroom to full-time jobs. 


Pre-employment 


The Employment Service has long been working 
with school administrators and counselors in the 
vocational guidance field and the new service was the 
product of such collaboration. 

The service involves a pre-employment record which 
seniors and others scheduled to complete their school- 
ing will fill out with faculty assistance. The pre-em- 
ployment record will be made available to the local 
Employment Service office before the end of the school 
year so that the office may, in turn, begin developing 
a job opening for the student while he is still in school. 
The new-type record will include information as to 
the student’s academic standing, vocational and avo- 
cational interests, work experience, health, personality 
traits, skill and aptitude test results and the com- 
ments of the guidance counselor with whom the 
student consulted while in school. Such things as 
emotional stability, dependability, punctuality, learn- 
ing ability—all of which will be noted on the student’s 
pre-employment record—are playing an increasingly 
important part in determining an individual’s fitness 
for a given job. 

School guidance people are responsible for helping 
the student to plan his occupational future. Employ- 
ment Service personnel, on the other hand, are 
primarily concerned with fitting the student into the 
proper occupational niche after the proper plans 
have been made. 








Robert L. Thomas receives merit award from Arthur W. Motley, president, D. C. chapter of IAPES. In the group to witness the 
presentation are staff members from the National, Regional and District offices. , 
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Canada, Too, Concerned for Its Older Workers. . . 


An Experiment in Adult Guidance 


own OO—OOOOOOOOOOHHHOO™—™ 


T Is now generally accepted 
that a youth on the threshold 
of his career and with no work 

experience needs guidance in his 
choice of an occupation if he is to 
relate his training, ability and 
interests to the occupational field. 
Only recently, however, has it 
been considered that possibly 
guidance is just as necessary to the 
job applicant at the other end of 
the age-scale—the unemployed 
worker in the over-45 age group. 
The National Employment Serv- 
ice, concerned with the problem of 
these older workers in the postwar 
years, carried on an active educa- 
tional program addressed mainly 
to potential employers. However, 
in 1947, realizing that many of the 
unemployed workers in the over- 
45 age group might be as much in 
need of counselling as any em- 
ployer with an older-worker prej- 
udice, the National Employment 
Service authorized a survey of 
these workers. This survey, car- 
ried out in the Ontario Region, 
revealed that older workers made 


up a fairly constant proportion 


(from one-third to one-half) of all 
those registered for employment, 
while job orders for this age group 
were almost nonexistent. 

It also revealed that among the 
older unemployed workers in 
every locality there were those 
who, if they were to obtain suit- 
able employment, would have to 
readjust their thinking. These 
were the older job applicants who 
were inclined, for a variety of rea- 
sons, to consider their employ- 
ment field restricted to a certain 
type of job or to employment in 
a specific industry, while the facts 
of their cases suggested that they 





should seek other jobs, employ- 
ment in other fields. They either 
did not recognize that fact or were 
reluctant to face the idea of 
change, reluctant to experiment 
along new lines. Also, the re- 
buffs and discouragement they 
met in their search for employ- 
ment tended to destroy their self- 
confidence by building up their 
feeling of being unwanted. 

It was therefore recommended 
that an experimental adult coun- 
selling service be set up, and early 
in 1948 the Ontario Regional 
Office of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission did inaugu- 
rate such an experimental service 
in Toronto. 
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In its first year of operation, the 
Counselling Service interviewed 
1,138 persons, who had been un- 
employed for periods ranging from 
two weeks to two years. Of the 
total, 630 secured employment 
after counselling, of whom 426 
found jobs through their own 
efforts. Of those finding jobs, 266 
were in the 45- to 59-age group 
and 299 were over 60 years of age. 
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When one of these men or 
women makes an appointment 
with the Counselling Service, he is 
interviewed as often and for as 
long a time as may be necessary 
to learn his background—his ex- 
perience, education, hobbies, and 
interests. If necessary, a report on 
his health is secured from his 
doctor. He is encouraged to 
think of new employment possi- 
bilities for himself, and he and the 
counsellor together draw up a list 


of jobs in which he has a good 
chance of success. 
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In a suprising number of cases, 
the discovery of these possibilities 
has been enough to stimulate the 
man to find a position for himself. 
In the other cases, since the Coun- 
selling Unit does not make place- 
ments, the man is referred to the 
Local National Employment Serv- 
ice Office. Here a liaison officer 
puts him in touch with job open- 
ings specially selected from the 
employment files as being suitable 
for his age group. 
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The men and women inter- 
viewed by the counselling service 
had many of the qualities which 
make a desirable employee. They 
were a notably stable group—471 
had remained with one employer 
for at least five years, while many 
had records of twenty and thirty 
years of continuous employment. 
Contrary to popular opinion, the 
great majority were in good health, 
331 giving their health as “‘excel- 
lent” or “‘good”’ and 188 as “‘fair,” 
while only 31 considered them- 
selves to be in poor health. More 
than half of those interviewed had 
attended secondary schools, and 
57 of the number had studied at a 
university. 


xk 


Only six persons were found to 
be unemployable. All the others 
were discovered to be suitable for 
at least one occupation, and in 
most cases for more than one—183 
were recommended for two jobs, 
372 for three and 338 for four, 
while two persons were found to 
have opportunities in eight types 
of employment. — Information 
Branch, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 
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